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EDITORIAL 

A  Plan,  A  Promise,  and  an  Opportunity 

SPORTSMEN  of  the  state,  unite!  The  final  Report  of  the  Virginia 
Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  needs  and  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  Virginia  sportsmen. 

This  report  deals  with  the  birthright  of  every  Virginian — lands 
and  waters — fish  and  wildlife  resources — that  have  abundantly 
nourished  the  people  of  Virginia  in  body  and  in  spirit  for  nearly 
four  centuries. 

The  face  of  outdoor  Virginia  has  been  taking  on  a  new  character, 
as  the  state  has  become  more  urbanized  and  industrialized.  It  is 
being  marred,  or  actually  demolished.  It  is  being  walled  off  with  "no 
trespassing"  signs.  It  is  being  consumed  by  unplanned  urban  sprawl. 
But  such  devastation  is  not  inevitable.  The  trend  can  be  checked, 
and  even  reversed.  Adoption  of  the  proposed  Virginia  Outdoors 
Plan  could  be  the  turning  point.  Its  adoption  and  implementation  at 
the  1966  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission  has  accomplished  a 
monumental  t£isk  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  It  has  inventoried 
the  state's  outdoor  resources;  analyzed  present  and  future  demands; 
indicated  areas  of  responsibility ;  and  offered  a  specific  and  detailed 
plan  of  action  for  the  people  of  Virginia  to  undertake  now.  Its  mem- 
bers deserve  a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  hunters,  fishermen, 
and  other  men  and  women  who  have  a  real  concern  for  the  future  of 
Virginia's  outdoors;  but  we  think  they  are  less  interested  at  the 
moment  in  thanks  and  congratulations  than  in  a  concrete  expression 
of  wholehearted  public  support  which  is  needed  now  if  their  work  is 
to  bear  fruit  during  the  1966-68  biennium. 

Many  good  things  will  begin  to  happen  if  the  Virginia  Outdoors 
Plan  is  adopted  in  its  entirety,  and  pursued  with  wisdom  and  vigor. 
Vast  and  irreplaceable  acreages  of  immense  recreational  value  and 
natural  wildlife  potential,  now  threatened,  will  be  perpetuated  for  all 
time,  safe  from  unplanned  and  unregulated  exploitation.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  public  hunting  lands,  especially  near  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated areas  in  the  state,  will  be  accelerated.  The  rate  at  which  public 
fishing  lakes  are  being  constructed  will  be  doubled,  as  will  the  rate 
at  which  ready  access  is  being  provided  to  our  public  waters  for 
boaters  and  fishermen.  The  natural  loveliness  of  Virginia's  outdoors 
will  be  preserved  and  enhanced,  and  its  continuing  availability  for 
enjoyment  by  all  the  people  will  be  insured. 

The  proposed  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan  is  broad  of  scope,  sound  in 
concept,  positive  in  approach,  and  practicable  for  application.  It  is 
the  key  to  maintaining  the  high  quality  environment  which  is  Vir- 
ginia's heritage,  without  sacrificing  the  progress  and  growth  which 
are  her  destiny. 

This  is  the  plan,  and  the  promise. 

Sportsmen  can  lead  the  way  in  a  united,  popular  demand  that  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission's  plan  be  adopted,  and  that 
its  accompanying  implementing  recommendations  be  acted  upon 
favorably  without  delay. 

This  is  the  opportunity. 

If  it  is  to  be  seized,  then  we  surely  stand  not  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  brand  new  year,  in  this  January  of  1966,  but  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  brand  new  era — an  historic  turning  point  in  man's 
relation   to   the  land,   its  uses,   and   its   products  here   in   Virginia. 

—J.  F.  Mc. 


AFTER  reading  the  article  "Hunting  in  Fee 
Simple"  in  the  October  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlije,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  write  and  tell 
you  my  reaction.  Although  I  am  only  17 
years  old,  I  have  gone  hunting  with  my  father 
for  a  good  number  of  years  already.  The 
article  I  mentioned  made  me  quite  sad.  Is 
this  what  our  following  generations  will  have 
to  look  forward  to  when  their  spirits  move 
them  to  follow  the  age-old  call  of  the  out- 
doors? If  so,  I  pity  the  poor  descendants 
who  will  never  know  the  thrill  of  the  wild. 
Many  has  been  the  time  when,  torn  by  briars 
and  crying  with  the  cold,  wet  to  the  skin  and 
miserable,  I  have  stumbled  along  and  wished 
I  were  home — but  never  would  I  for  the 
world   give   up   that   way  of  hunting! 

Mr.  Carpenter  spoke  of  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  choose  a  nice  comfortable  day,  with 
no  need  to  get  wet  or  to  get  up  at  some 
"indecent  hour,"  and  of  being  able  to  kill  as 
many  birds  as  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for. 
My  heart  cries  out  at  such  outrages!  Where  is 
the  challenge?  Where  is  the  limitless  thrill 
of  the  outdoors?  Is  it  in  the  ducks,  fat  and 
preserve  grown,  pushed  out  of  barn  chutes  to 
run  the  gauntlet  past  a  firing  squad,  then 
lured  happily  quacking  back  to  the  chutes 
for  another  run  to  their  pond  and  feeding 
station?  Is  this  the  call  of  the  wild? 

Who  has  not  felt  more  pride  in  one  wild 
bird,  flushed  after  a  half  mile  tramp  through 
brush  and  brambles,  than  in  four  fat,  tame 
pheasants  bagged  in  an  easy,  comfortable 
couple  of  hours?  Can  a  "nice,  sunny  day" 
ever  compare  with  a  rainy  or  snowy  freezing 
day,  sitting  in  your  car  for  a  few  minutes 
every  couple  of  hours,  thawing  out  and  feel- 
ing the  warm  coffee  sliding  down  your  throat? 
Those  few,  precious  hours,  out  in  the  arms 
of  nature  and  away  from  the  babbling  world, 
responding  to  the  call  of  undefinable  in- 
stinct which  countless  ancestors  before  us 
have  answered — will  we  trade  all  this  away? 

Yes,  hunting  lands  are  disappearing,  and 
wc  must  save  land  to  preserve  the  wild,  but 
it  must  be  the  wild  that  is  preserved  and  not 
another  form  without  its  spirit  of  the  free  and 
untamed.  The  true  spirit  of  hunting  is  that 
of  the  unknown — the  challenge  to  man  by  the 
elements — the  spirit  of  God  in  nature.  If  we 
lose  this,  what  remains  of  "hunting"  will  be 
a    mockery   of   form    without   substance. 

Carl     W.     Simmons 
Norfolk 

People  and  hunters  are  on  the  increase.  The 
amount  of  land  available  jar  hunting  is 
steadily  decreasing,  since  more  people  in- 
evitably generate  a  demand  for  more  land  for 
other  purposes.  Without  the  development  of 
shooting  preserves  the  increasing  number  of 
hunters  might  be  crowding  into  a  decreasing 
acreage  of  "natural"  hunting  areas  even 
faster  than  they  are  now.  Some  people  enjoy 
preserve  shooting.  The  more  of  this  kind  of 
"hunting"  they  do,  the  less  pressure  they  put 
on  native  game  populations,  and  the  less 
competition  they  offer  to  those  who,  like  you, 
Carl,  want  their  game  to  be  really  wild  and 
who  prefer  to  undertake  the  hardships,  and 
risk  the  occasional  disappointments,  that  real 
hunting    entails. — Ed. 
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By  DR.  A.  HEATON  UNDERHILL 


IN   these   days,   when   things   are   looking   up   a  little   in 
resource  management,  some  of  us  may  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  become  a  bit  smug  or  self  satisfied.  When  I  catch 
myself    exhibiting    these    symptoms,    I    prescribe    Shelley's 
penetrating  poem,  "'Ozymandias."  Let  me  quote  it  to  you; 
it  isn't  long! 

/  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land. 

Who  said,  "Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone. 

Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  on  the  sand. 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 

And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  survive  on  these  lifeless  things. 

The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed. 

On  the  pedestal  these  words  appear — 

'My  name  is  Ozymandias.  King  of  Kings, 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair.' 
Nothing   beside   remains.   Round  the  decay 
Of  the  colossal  ivreck,  boundless  and  bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  aivay." 

Shelley's  message  regarding  the  transitory  nature  of 
man's  manifest  works  is  clear  and  has  general  application. 
Of  greater  significance  to  the  subject  under  discussion 
today,  however,  are  the  implications  conveyed  by  the  "lone 
and  level  sands"  where  once  a  great  civilization  flourished. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  man's  short-sighted  and 
ruthless  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  There  is  no  need 
to  enumerate  the  record.  Important,  however,  is  what  is 
being  done  to  keep  America  from  continuing  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  as  did  our  forefathers  here  and  abroad.  We 
do  have  conservationists  in  this  country — all  kinds  of  con- 
servationists with  many  divergent  viewpoints,  often  con- 
flicting. We  have  bird  watchers,  anti-hunters,  wilderness 
enthusiasts,  multiple  users,  sportsmen,  dam  builders,  chan- 
nel straighteners,  soil  savers,  outdoor  pleasure  seekers,  or 
what  have  you.  All  consider  themselves  conservationists. 
Most  are! 

If  you  review  the  major  programs  to  halt  or  direct 
properly  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  this 
country,  we  will  find  that  usually  the  leaders  were  sports- 
men— hunters  and  fishermen.  Their  motives  at  times  may 
have  been  selfish,  but  their  concern  has  been  much  broader 
than  ducks  or  deer  or  trout!  Pollution  abatement  benefits 
far  more  than  fish;  rabbits  or  quail  are  incidental  to  farm 
soil  conservation;  turkey  are  side  bonuses  from  forest  fire 
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control :  yet  sportsmen  and  fish  and  game  workers  have 
supported  and  often  initiated  many  such  programs. 

The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  call  an  old  friend  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  inquire  about  a  recreation  pro- 
posal affecting  a  river  which  they  had  been  studying  in- 
tensively for  several  years.  "Let's  just  give  em  the  whole 
river,"  he  said.  "We're  becoming  a  nation  of  playboys,  and 
you  only  need  to  look  at  your  history  book  to  see  what 
happens  to  decadent  playboy  nations!"  This  attitude  is 
explained  in  part  by  our  Puritan  heritage  that  anything 
other  than  work  and  prayer  is  frivolous  or  sinful;  and  in 
part  by  the  special  viewpoint  of  a  development  agency. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  established,  however,  that  the 
pace  of  modern  living  is  such  that  recreation  is  more  of 
a  necessity  than  a  luxury,  and  that  the  pursuits  that  led 
to  the  fall  of  Greece  or  Rome  were  more  often  indoor  than 
outdoor.  There  is  another  reason.  I  think,  why  most  pro- 
fessionals, especially  professional  resource  managers,  are 
in  the  outdoor  recreation  field.  More  and  more,  outdoor 
recreation  is  becoming  the  catalyst  which  is  igniting 
sound  resource  planning  and  management.  Resource  man- 
agers have  long  recognized  the  need  for  integration  of 
programs,  but  until  recently  coordination  has  been  largely 
lip  service.  The  surging  public  interest  in  outdoor  recreation 
is  forcing  foresters,  soil  conservationists,  fish  and  game 
managers,  dam  builders  and  road  departments  to  make  a 
real  effort  in  integrated  planning  and  management. 

Fish  and  wildlife  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  renewable 
natural  resources  on  which  our  outdoor  recreation  is  based. 
In  large  measure  their  presence  and  abundance,  or  lack  of 

Rabbits,    quail    and    other    wildlife    respond    to    practices    aimed    at   con- 
servation   of    soil    and    native    vegetation.    Leaders    of    major    programs 
to    direct    properly    the    exploitation    of    natural    resources    usually    have 
been    hunters   and    fishermen. 
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it,  are  controlled  by  the  other  three  resources  usually  listed 
with  them:  soil,  water  and  forests.  (We  might  better  say 
vegetation).  Hunting,  fishing,  birdwatching,  and  nature 
photography,  like  swimming,  boating,  hiking  or  pleasure 
driving,  depend  on  how  the  management  of  these  resources 
is  integrated.  Water  supply,  agriculture,  industry,  road  con- 
struction, in  fact  most  of  man's  non-recreational  activities, 
also  either  depend  on  these  same  resources  or  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  them.  All  too  often  in  the  past,  one 
activity  or  interest  has  forged  ahead  with  little  regard  for  its 
effect  on  others — often  in  blissful  ignorance  that  there 
would  be  any  effect! 

Fortunately,  we  are  making  progress.  By  trial  and  error, 
through  realization  of  interdependence,  sometimes  under 
legislative  or  executive  duress,  we  are  checking  with  other 
interests  and,  increasingly,  plans  are  being  developed  and 
problems  resolved  with  all  interests  considered  and,  where 
possible,  protected. 

We,  in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  believe  most 
fervently  that  fish  and  wildlife  occupy  a  most  significant 
place  among  the  resources  that  provide  outdoor  recreation. 
We  recognize  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  stand  alone  in 
the  resource  picture.  The  recreation  activities  that  depend 
on  fish  and  wildlife — hunting,  fishing,  nature  study,  wild- 
life photography,  and  just  plain  appreciation  of  other  living 
creatures  around  us  in  the  outdoors — are  of  varying  im- 
portance depending  on  who  you  are  and  where  you  live. 
One  of  the  results  we  hope  to  attain  as  we  develop  the 
Nationwide  Plan  is  to  uncover  some  of  the  reasons,  the 
motivations,  that  develop  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Those  of  you  who  run  fish  and  game  programs  are  aware 
that  in  rural  areas  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
population  who  are  hunters  and  fishermen  than  in  the  cities. 
In  the  Rockies  or  the  Northwest  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
population  buys  licenses  than  in  the  Northeast  or  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  To  some  extent  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
proximity  of  good  sport,  to  the  greater  chances  of  success. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  answer  by  any  means,  and  many 
sportsmen  have  phenomenal  success  within  an  hour  or 
two's  drive  of  our  most  urbanized  centers. 

Why  do  some  urban  or  suburban  dwellers  become  hunters 
or  fishermen  while  others  do  not?  I  think  this  is  important 
to  know.  Many  states  are  trying  to  explain  the  decline  in 
hunting   and  especially   fishing   licenses   as  populations   in- 


F!sh  and  wildlife  occupy  a   most  significanf  place  among  fhe  resources 
that    provide   opportunities   for    outdoor    recreation. 

crease.  Let  me  cite  just  one  example.  One  of  the  most 
avid  sportsmen  1  know,  a  superb  dry-fly  fisherman,  crack 
rifle  shot,  and  expert  dog  fancier  and  wing  shot  is  the  son 
of  an  immigrant  Italian  shoemaker.  How  or  why  he  de- 
veloped his  interest  in  fishing  I  just  don't  know.  He  was 
raised  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb  within  30  miles  of  New  York 
City,  helped  support  his  family  with  odd  jobs  when  in  high 
school  and  worked  his  way  through  college  playing  pro- 
fessional baseball.  That's   where   1   met  him. 

Rather  than  trying  to  find  out  how  much  people  spend 
for  bait  or  beer  on  a  fishing  trip,  might  it  not  be  more 
important  to  determine  what  motivates  people  to  become 
hunters  and  fishermen?  If  we  do  not  determine  this  and  do 
something  to  interest  urban  dwellers  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
we  will  find  such  recreation  activities  will  become  less  im- 
portant in  the  years  ahead. 

The  trend  toward  urbanization  is  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. Today,  over  60%  of  the  population  lives  in  urban 
areas.  By  1975  it  is  expected  to  be  75%.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  or  Massachusetts  about  3%  of  the  population 
hunts  and/or  fishes.  In  Montana.  Colorado,  or  Oregon,  it 
is  25  to  30%.  The  question  is  not  why  so  many  hunt  or  fish 
when  deer  or  trout  are  almost  at  their  back  door,  but  rather 
why  so  few  hunt  or  fish  when  the  opportunity  is  only  a  few 
hours   away   or  is   available  during   their   vacation   period. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cain  touched  on  one 

phase  of  this  problem  in  his  talk  at  Anchorage  last  summer. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  have  not  put  enough  emphasis  on 

(Continued   on    page  22) 
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//  you  admire  bird  dogs,  appreciate  a  flawless  performance,  and  thrill  to  keen  compe- 
tition, you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  acquainted  with 

BIRD  DOG  FIELD  TRIALS 


Breakaway  scene   at  Virginia   Amateur   Field   Trial   held   each  spring   and  fall    a+  Guy   H.   Lewis'    Hawfleld    Farm,   near   Orange. 


By  VERLE  FARROW 
Clifton 

EVERY  time  two  dyed-in-the-wool  quail  hunters  turn 
their  dogs  loose  for  a  day's  hunt  there  is  a  field  trial 
underway.  Although  there  may  be  no  silver  trophies, 
cash  prizes,  or  winners'  certificates  awarded,  the  dog 
with  the  best  performance  is  the  winner.  The  question  as  to 
which  dog  had  the  best  performance,  however,  is  not  always 
easily  settled.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  an  argument 
over  who  had  the  best  bird  dog  resulted  in  the  first  organized 
field  trial  in  America  at  the  old  Greenlaw  Plantation  in 
Tennessee  in  1874. 

Bird  dog  field  trials  in  the  Old  Dominion  have  a  proud 
history,  and  the  various  clubs  scattered  throughout  the 
state  today  provide  many  hours  of  thrilling  sport.  Probably 
best  known  is  the  Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Association, 
which  recently  held  its  forty-sixth  annual  fall  trial  at  Haw- 
field  Farm  near  Orange,  Va. 

Only  two  dogs  are  run  at  a  time,  and  the  length  of  heats 
varies  from  twenty  minutes  for  puppy  stakes  to  as  long  as 

Snipes    Delivery   Jim,   owned    by   W.   S.    Richardson   of    Richmond,    winner 

of    the     1963    National    Open    Shooting    Dog    Championship    and     1964 

National   Amateur  Shooting    Dog   Champion. 

Photo    by    Bob    Humphries 


three  hours  for  the  National  Championship  held  annually  at 
Grand  Junction,  Tenn.  Most  stakes  run  in  Virginia  have 
thirty  minute  or  one  hour  heats,  with  the  National  Open 
Shooting  Dog  Championship  requiring  one  and  one-half 
hour  braces.  The  field  trial  group  usually  consists  of  the 
two  handlers,  a  marshal,  two  judges,  a  reporter,  and  the 
gallery  which  may  consist  of  over  a  hundred  mounted  riders. 
Although  riding  a  horse  is  normally  not  required  in  running 
a  dog  in  a  field  trial,  it  is  usually  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  order  to  provide  a  better  view  and  to  save 
wear  and  tear  on  the  participants.  Dogs  are  shot  over  with 
a  blank  pistol  to  demonstrate  steadiness  to  wing  and  shot. 

Where  the  grounds  are  large  enough,  field  trial  courses 
are  laid  out  in  a  series,  with  each  brace  of  dogs  running 
over  new  ground.  Many  small  clubs,  however,  do  not  have 
access  to  large  tracts  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  use  only 
a  single  course.  Pen-raised  quail  are  liberated  around  the 
course  before  and  during  the  trial  to  supplement  the  wild 
bevies  on  the  grounds.  Until  recently,  the  so-called  "one 
course"  trials  usually  included  a  bird  field  where  all  the 
liberated  birds  were  released  in  a  single  area  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  thus  providing  a  higher  concentration  of  game 
and  providing  the  gallery  a  good  view  of  the  bird  work  from 
their  parked  cars.  As  could  be  expected,  many  dogs  soon 
learned  that  birds  were  extremely  scarce  on  the  back  course 
and  they  headed  directly  for  the  bird  field.  The  practice  of 
using  a  bird  field  at  the  end  of  the  course  has  now  been  dis- 
continued at  practically  all  trials  in  Virginia  which  are  held 
on  a  single  course.  Ordinarily  no  pen-raised  birds  are 
liberated  on  multiple-course  trial  grounds  such  as  at  Haw- 
field  or  at  the  Elm  Wildlife  Management  Area,  where  the 
native  quail  population  is  adequate  for  trials. 

Originally,  field  trial  stakes  were  divided  into  puppy, 
derby,    and    all-age    stakes    with   eligibility    based    on    age. 

(Continued   on   page   19) 
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HE  came  to  me  when  he  was  about  six  months  old  and 
I  was  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  this  way:  My  older 
brother  lived  in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and  some- 
one gave  him  this  pointer  puppy,  but  he  realized  it  would 
be  better  for  the  young  dog  to  be  brought  up  on  our  large 
farm  in  Appomattox  County,  Virginia.  So  he  sent  him  to 
me  to  my  inexpressible  delight.  We  took  to  each  other  at 
once  and  became  inseparable  companions.  I  called  him 
Jack. 

I  believed  he  would  develop  into  a  good  hunting  dog 
with  the  right  training.  I  was  just  learning  to  do  some 
gunning  myself,  and  though  it  was  not  yet  hunting  season 
I  set  out  to  acquaint  him  with  the  lay  of  the  land  and  let 
him  pick  up  the  trail  of  birds  for  the  experience  it  would  give 
him.  At  first  he  was  sometimes  too  cautious  and  a  bit 
awkward  in  placing  the  quarry,  but  soon  he  began  to  mani- 
fest the  natural  inclination  of  a  pointer  and  to  make  stands. 
The  trouble  was  that  I  could  not  shoot  and  show  him  why 
we  were  going  through  these  motions. 

I  early  got  him  to  fetch  balls  and  sticks  that  I  threw.  Al- 
though 1  had  heard  that  a  hunting  dog  should  not  be 
taught  tricks  unrelated  to  his  life  work,  I  yielded  to  the 
impulse   to  have  him  learn   various  performances  such   as 


might  observe  the  perfection  displayed  by  Buck.  Jack  quick- 
ly caught  on  to  doing  a  back  stand  when  the  setter  found 
game  first.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  the  older  dog  was  the 
leader  and  showed  due  respect  for  him.  It  was  good  to  see 
them  working  together. 

Another  day  Jack  and  I  were  out  together  when  a  re- 
markable thing  occurred.  We  had  a  long,  narrow  lot  that 
extended  by  a  woodlot  for  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  en- 
tered one  end  of  the  field,  and  Jack,  being  very  fast,  dashed 
over  to  one  side  and  raced  for  a  few  rods  straight  ahead. 
Then  he  crossed  towards  the  trees  and  plunged  along  that 
side  a  little  way  and  crossed  the  lot  again.  He  continued 
this  procedure  going  rapidly  farther  and  farther  from  me 
though  I  could  see  him  all  the  time  leaping  and  plunging 
with  complete  abandon.  To  tell  the  truth  I  thought  he  was 
driving  too  fast  and  might  flush  the  game  if  he  neared  any. 

I  waited  and  watched,  hoping  for  some  luck.  However,  he 
completed  crisscrossing  the  field  without  any  success  and 
started  back  toward  me.  I  had  an  assured  feeling  there  were 
no  quail  in  that  location. 

I  walked  a  few  steps  to  meet  him  thinking  we  would  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  but  as  he  came  within  about  seventy  five 
feet  of  me  he  suddenly  dropped  into  a  beautiful  stand,  point- 


bringing  my  clothes  to  me  in  the  morning,  or  closing  the 
door  when  told.  He  seemed  to  get  the  meaning  of  many 
words  and  obeyed  orders  cheerfully. 

He  was  a  pretty  thing,  with  the  characteristic  liver  and 
white  spots  on  his  perfectly  formed  body.  I  knew  nothing 
of  his  pedigree  but  from  his  keen  intelligence  I  felt  certain 
he  must  have  been  well  bred. 

By  the  time  he  was  a  year  old  it  came  bird  season  and  I 
took  him  for  a  real  tryout.  He  was  greatly  pleased  at  this 
chance  to  search  for  quail.  He  quickly  found  a  covey,  for 
they  were  plentiful,  and  made  a  perfect  stand  the  first  time. 

My  father  had  an  old  single  barreled  breech  loading  gun 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  nor  since.  I  well  remember 
that  the  hammer  was  on  the  outside,  the  right  side,  very 
much  like  that  of  a  Civil  War  musket,  and  slanting  down 
into  the  gun  was  a  plunger  which  when  struck  by  the  ham- 
mer would  dent  the  firing  cap  in  the  shell.  It  was  this  fire- 
arm I  used  as  I  hunted  with  Jack.  It  scattered  the  shot 
enough  to  help  me  hit  a  quail  without  too  much  trouble.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  brought  down  one  when  Jack  found 
that  first  covey,  and  he  retrieved  it  gladly  and  proudly. 

We  had  a  neighbor  who  was  a  great  quail  hunter  and  who 
had  a  most  excellent  setter  of  long  experience.  He  agreed  to 
let  Jack  and  me  accompany  him  one  day  so  that  my  dog 


ing  directly  toward  me.  I  was  amazed,  and  though  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  I  prepared  to  shoot  if  birds  should 
arise.  We  stood  facing  each  other  a  moment,  when  to  my 
surprise  again.  Jack  backed  a  few  feet,  cautiously  turned  to 
his  right  and  made  a  semicircle  into  the  field,  came  around 
to  my  left  side  and  again  made  a  stand,  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection I  was  facing. 

I  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before,  but  there  he 
was,  apparently  confident  of  game,  so  I  ordered  him  to  go 
in.  He  made  one  leap  and  up  roared  a  large  covey.  I  was 
lucky  to  get  one  and  he  fetched  it.  and  I  imagined  he  had 
a  smile  on  his  face!  He  was  no  prouder  than  I  was.  I 
wondered  if  I  would  ever  have  an  experience  like  this  again, 
and  I  have  not. 

In  the  sixty  years  since  that  eventful  day  I  have  asked 
myself  if  my  friend  Jack  really  was  intelligent  enough,  in 
that  moment  of  decision,  to  make  that  move  because  he 
preferred  to  have  the  birds  fly  from  me  instead  of  to  me;  or 
was  it  merely  a  reaction  to  his  training,  in  which  he  had 
always  faced  forward  of  the  gunner,  and  he  now  wanted  to 
take  the  usual  position?  I  have  wished  it  could  have  been 
the  former.  Most  likely  it  was  the  latter.  But  who  knows? 
Who  can  say  what  really  goes  on  in  the  brain  of  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  dog? 
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Let's  Cook  A 


WILD  TURKEY 
DINNER 


By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


WHENEVER  you  are  lucky  enough  to  come  by  the 
makings,  this  "King  of  all  Game  Birds"  makes  a 
meal  fit  for  kings.  Whether  you  cook  an  elderly 
gobbler  bagged  during  the  April  season — and  he  CAN  be 
made  into  a  memorable  feast  if  you  know  how — or  whether 
\our  hunter-in-residence  gets  his  sporting  blood  up  for  the 
fall  and  winter  season,  the  wild  turkey  always  deserves 
holiday  treatment  in  its  preparation,  for  this  most  elusive 
of  all  game  birds  makes  the  most  festive  of  all  meals.  Its 
distinctive  flavor  is  quite  as  elusive  as  the  bird  itself  and  is 
derived  from  the  birds  food  habits. 

Proud  indeed  i*  the  cook  whose  hunter  husband  compli- 
ments her  culinary  skill  by  presenting  her  with  one  of 
these  prizes;  wise  is  she,  too,  if  she  knows  how  to  select 
foods  and  stuffing  that  will  enhance  and  complement  rather 
than  diminish  the  turkey's  flavor. 

When  I  was  a  child,  wild  turkey  on  our  holiday  table  was 
as   traditional   as   Christmas  goose   and   plum   pudding   for 


The    regal    and    elusive    wild    turkey    deserves    nothing    less   than    holiday 
treatment   In   preparation   for   the  table   whenever   he   Is   brought   to    bag. 


other  families;  the  menu  never  varied,  and  the  preparation 
was  a  ritual  over  which  my  grandmother  presided  like  a 
high  priestess. 

We  always  began  with  six  or  eight  freshly  opened  oysters 
served  on  the  shell  with  only  the  faintest  touch  of  lemon. 
These  my  grandfather  served  to  us  from  the  sideboard,  open- 
ing them  as  we  devoured  them,  while  all  of  us  stood  around 
in  the  big  colonial  dining  room. 

There  would  be  a  fire  blazing  away  and  on  the  hearth  a 
three-legged  iron  frying  pan  of  ancient  lineage  stood  full 
of  chestnuts,  ready  to  be  popped  into  the  coals  later  on. 
Every  now  and  then  wonderful  smells  of  spice  and  herb 
would  float  in  through  the  pantry  from  the  kitchen  beyond, 
until  at  last  the  imminent  feast  would  be  announced  by 
my  grandmother's  entrance  followed  by  old  Harry  to  clear 
away  the  oysters  and  "bring  on  the  bird." 

There  was  no  soup.  My  grandfather  deplored  the  idea. 
To  him  the  oysters  were  a  pleasant  prelude  that  could  be 
ended  promptly  at  a  crucial  moment.  To  delay  the  main  at- 
traction, or  diminish  one's  appetite  for  it.  would  have  been, 
he  thought,  a  sacrilege! 

Grandfather  carved — again  from  the  sideboard — and  the 
plates,  followed  by  dishes  of  vegetables,  were  passed  around: 
wild  rice  stuffing  prepared  with  herbs,  mushrooms  and 
black  truffles;  wild  barberry  jelly  in  a  shimmering  jewel 
mold  that  caught  and  reflected  the  sparkling  facets  of  its  cut 
crystal  dish;  a  fluffy  mountain  of  riced  chestnuts  with  butter 
dribbling  down  its  peak;  tiny  white  onions  in  a  delicate 
cream  sauce  and  strained  Hubbard  squash  gently  touched 
with  dried  dill  sharing  honors  in  the  double  silver  serving 
dish;  and  finally,  just  before  the  forks  were  to  be  picked  up, 
the  most  subtle  of  all  spinach  souffles.  This  was  accom- 
panied by  Grandfather's  favorite  (and  carefully  hoarded) 
Johannisberger. 

While  we  feasted,  a  cranberry  sherbet  packed  in  the 
hand  freezer  with  salt  and  ice  was  being  turned  in  the  kitchen 
to  be  served  as  dessert  with  long  spikes  of  sugar  wafers. 
There  would  be  nuts,  both  fresh  and  candied  fruits,  and 
mints  for  those  who  could  find  room,  and  then  reluctantly, 
knowing  it  was  all  over,  we  would  take  ourselves  into  the 
"sitting  room  '  for  coffee  served  in  the  tiny  rose  covered 
Dresden  cups  that  had  belonged  to  Grandmother's  mother. 

Today  the  preparation  of  practically  the  whole  dinner 
can  be  shortened  and  improved  by  the  use  of  convenience 
foods  and  the  results  will  be  even  surer.  Not  everything  can 
be  duplicated,  however,  and  in  some  cases  the  substitutes 
are  not  all  for  the  better.  Wild  barberry  jelly,  for  example, 
is  virtually  unobtainable.  But  for  the  modern  housewife 
with  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  attempt  it.  I  suggest 
the  following  menu: 

'/2  dozen  (Chesapeake  Bay  Oysters 

Lemon  Wedge 

Roast  Wild  Turkey 

Wild   Rice  Stuffing  Currant  Jelly 

Riced   Chestnuts 

Tiny  Pearl  Onions  in  Cream  Dilled  Squash 

Spinach  Souffle     ,    — — 

(Commercial   Ice   Cream 

Demitasse 

Salted  Pecans  Mints 

For  the  stuffing  use  packaged  pre-cooked  converted  long 
grain  and  wild  rice,  and  prepare  it  according  to  the  manu- 
facturer's directions.  This  requires  far  less  cooking  time 
than  wild  rice.  To  the  prepared  rices  add  the  following — ^2 
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pound  of  small  white  mushroom  caps,  sliced  and  sauteed  in 
butter  (and  PLEASE  realize  that  nothing  but  butter  will 
do)  along  with  the  finely  chopped  giblets  and  about  2  table- 
spoons of  chopped  shallots.  The  flavor  of  the  latter  is  much 
more  subtle  than  that  of  the  green  onion  which  is  the  nearest 
substitute.  Slice  a  canned  black  truffle  very  thinly,  toss  all 
the  ingredients  together  lightly  with  a  wooden  fork  and 
stuff  the  cavity  loosely.  If  you  have  a  bird  of  over  ten 
pounds,  rub  the  inside  of  the  cavity  with  tenderizer  salt  be- 
fore stuffing. 

Place  the  trussed  turkey,  breast  side  up  in  a  large  roasting 
pan  and  brush  it  carefully  all  over  with  melted  butter. 
Roast  in  an  oven  pre-heated  to  450°  for  half  an  hour; 
reduce  the  heat  to  350°  and  continue  cooking  at  the  rate  of 
20  minutes  to  the  pound  for  a  stuffed  bird.  Baste  frequently 
with  the  butter  and  juices  in  the  pan. 


order  to  bring  the  souffle  to  the  table  in  its  baking  dish,  how- 
ever, you  may  wish  to  handle  it  in  this  manner:  For  eight 
people  use  two  frozen  souffles.  Pull  the  foil  baking  dishes 
away  from  the  frozen  square  and  remove  to  a  buttered 
casserole.  A  long  shallow  casserole  will  take  both  souffles 
side  by  side,  and  they  will  cook  perfectly  as  directed.  If  a 
smaller  deeper  dish  is  used  and  the  souffles  are  baked  on 
top  of  one  another,  an  adjustment  in  baking  time  will  be 
necessary. 

To  the  frozen  squash,  which  will  be  most  satisfactorily 
prepared  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler,  add  y^  teaspoon 
dried  dill  weed  per  package  used.  Season  to  taste  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a  small  amount  of  water  as  well  in  order  to  achieve  a  smooth 
texture. 

Your    complete    grocery    list    for    a    festive    wild    turkey 


A  real  wild  turkey  properly  prepared  as  the  main  attraction  of  a  festive    meal.  This  one  was  bagged  and  is  now  being  carved  by  Commission  photo- 
grapher  Leon   G.  Kesteloo.   Leon   has  a    perfected   technique   for   getting    into   his  own    pictures. 


Chestnuts  must  be  shelled  before  boiling.  The  simplest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  cut  in  the  flat  side  of  the  shell 
and  set  in  a  hot  oven  for  8-10  minutes  or  until  the  shell 
"pops."  Let  them  cool  until  they  can  be  handled  easily, 
and  then  remove  both  the  outer  hard  shell  and  the  inner 
"wooly"  skin.  Boil  in  salted  water  until  soft  and  mealy — 
about  20  minutes,  but  the  time  will  vary  according  to  the 
freshness  of  the  chestnut.  Drain.  Put  through  a  potato 
ricer  and  then  with  a  fork  mix  in  with  a  very  light  and 
tossing  motion  Y2  cup  of  light  cream  or  half  and  half  for 
every  initial  2  pounds  of  chestnuts.  Pile  into  a  china  serving 
dish  (they  will  discolor  silver)  and  top  with  a  piece  of 
butter. 

The  onions,  squash  and  spinach  souffle  can  all  be  obtained 
in  the  frozen  state  of  total  preparation.  By  following  the 
directions   on   the  package   perfect   results   are   assured.   In 


dinner  for  eight: 

10  lb.  wild  turkey 

2  lb.  Italian  chestnuts 

1  pkg.  converted  long  grain  and  wild  rice 

2  pkg.  pearl  onions  in  cream  sauce 

1/2  lb.  mushroonxs 

2  pkg.  frozen  squash  puree 

1    pkg.   frozen    shallots 

1   lb.   butter 

10  oz.  jar  currant  jelly 

^2  pt.  light  cream 

jar  dill  weed 

2  pkg.  spinach  souffle 

4  doz.  fresh  oysters 

2  lemons 

tenderizer  salt 
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THE  EARTHWORM 


By  ANTHONY  SINOPOLI 
Arlington 


IF  there  were  a  Hall  of  Fame  in  which  to  honor  the  most 
important  animals  of  the  world,  the  most  distinguished 
niche  would  probably  be  occupied  by  a  lowly,  crawling, 
blind  creature:  the  earthworm. 

For  centuries,  man  has,  for  sport  or  by  necessity,  impaled 
earthworms  on  fish  hooks;  game  and  song  birds  relish 
them;  toads,  snakes,  centipedes  stalk  them;  the  maggots 
of  the  cluster  fly  parasitize  them. 

Even  man  has  at  times  considered  them  a  worthy  part 
of  his  diet.  Medieval  French  gourmets  considered  certain 
earthworms  a  delicacy.  Among  the  Maori  people  of  New 
Zealand,  choice  earthworms  were  reserved  for  chiefs;  com- 
moners could  eat  them  only  as  their  last  meal. 

The  earthworm  is  a  remarkable  animal  in  many  respects. 
It  has  no  eyes,  but  it  can  detect  light;  it  lacks  ears,  yet  it 
can  sense  vibrations;  it  is  without  lungs,  but  it  can  "breathe" 
by  absorbing  oxygen  directly  from  the  moisture  on  its  skin. 
In  addition,  the  earthworm  is  a  male  and  female  at  the 
same  time,  although  it  cannot  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  its  offspring  and  must  mate. 

These  attributes  alone  would  qualify  earthworms  for  a 
prominent  place  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  star  role, 
however,  is  played  in  soil  building  and  soil  conservation. 

Almost  every  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  depends  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  a  thin  and  impermanent  layer  of  topsoil. 
In  nature,  this  thin  layer  is  renewed  and  reused  in  an  endless 
cycle.  It  is  in  the  renewal  of  this  valuable  and  unstable 
resource  that  earthworms  make  their  most  vital  contribu- 
tion. 

How  do  they  accomplish  this? 

Earthworms  are  nature's  living  topsoil  factories.  Every  24 
hours  they  eat  more  than  their  own  weight  in  dead  organic 


matter  and  mineral  soil,  and  deposit  the  undigested  material 
in  the  form  of  those  familiar  mounds  or  "castings."'  These 
castings  are  virtually  the  richest  topsoil,  containing  a 
high  proportion  of  readily  available  elements  on  which 
plants  thrive. 

The  amount  of  topsoil  thus  deposited  each  year  reaches 
enormous  proportions.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  on  the 
average.  25  tons  of  castings  per  acre  are  deposited  each 
year.  In  particularly  fertile  soils,  this  amount  may  reach  40 
tons  per  acre. 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  unbelievable  feat.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  the  number  of  earthworms  that  live 
under  every  acre  of  land.  An  acre  of  forest  or  meadow  may 
contain  over  two  million  worms  and.  under  very  favor- 
able conditions,  concentrations  of  up  to  seven  million  per 
acre  are  not  uncommon.  In  some  loamy  soils  of  Virginia 
a  population  of  almost  three  million  worms  per  acre  brings 
to  the  surface  approximately  30  tons  of  castings  a  year, 
and  in  good  pasturelands  the  combined  weight  of  earth- 
worms may  exceed  that  of  the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  pasture. 

Another  factor  accounting  for  such  quantities  of  castings 
is  the  huge  appetite  of  earthworms.  The  ancient  philosopher 
Aristotle  called  them  the  "intestines  of  the  earth,"  and 
aptly  so.  The  earthworm  is  actually  a  crawling  digestive 
tube  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  organs.  Every  night,  hold- 
ing fast  to  its  burrow,  the  earthworm  stretches  out  in 
every  direction  in  its  search  for  food.  Fallen  leaves,  decay- 
ing roots  and  twigs,  dead  insects,  etc.,  are  pulled  down  into 
its  burrow.  If  a  morsel  is  too  tough,  such  as  a  dry  leaf, 
the  worm  covers  it  with  its  own  tenderizer.  a  saliva-like  sub- 
stance which  slowly  breaks  down  the  leaf. 

In   addition   to   the   organic   matter,   the   worm   swallows 
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small  pebbles  and  sand  grains.  This  assorted  fare  is  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  worm's  gizzard,  a  strongly  muscular 
structure  that  could  be  best  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
stomach  and  a  garbage  grinder.  The  grains  of  sand  and 
pebbles  act  as  grinding  stones  and  the  food  is  turned  into  a 
semiliquid  mass  from  which  the  worm  assimilates  the  neces- 
sary nutrients.  The  undigested  material  is  deposited  as 
castings  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

These  castings  are  not  just  a  mixture  of  animal  waste, 
but  clean-smelling,  rich  topsoil.  Analysis  of  these  castings 
reveals  that  they  contain  five  times  as  much  nitrogen,  seven 
times  as  much  phosphorus,  eleven  times  as  much  potash 
and  three  times  as  much  magnesium  as  the  surrounding 
soil.  Further,  they  are  relatively  neutral  regardless  of  the 
material  whence  they  came.  This  neutrality  is  due  to  three 
pairs  of  unique  glands  which  pour  calcium-laden  juices  on 
the  food  as  it  passes  through  the  worm.  These  glands,  ap- 


Earthworm   castings  form   rich  topsoil.  Twenty-fve  tons  of  such  castings 
may  be  deposited  in  a  year  on  an  acre  of  land  surface. 


propriately  called  calciferous  glands,  are  not  found  in  any 
other  animal. 

Besides  being  neutral  and  rich  in  minerals,  the  castings 
have  the  ability  to  absorb  and  hold  great  amounts  of  water. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  woodlands  where  earthworms 
are  greatly  responsible  for  the  building  of  "mull,"  that 
porous,  spongy  soil  typical  of  a  healthy  forest.  This  type  of 
soil  can  quickly  soak  up  the  heaviest  downpours,  thus  re- 
ducing runoffs  and  preventing  erosion.  In  an  experiment 
designed  to  determine  how  fast  mull  absorbs  water  as 
compared  to  compact  soil  in  which  no  earthworms  lived, 
amounts  of  water  equivalent  to  four  inches  of  rainfall  were 
poured  respectively  on  samples  of  the  two  soils.  It  took  the 
compact  soil  over  two  hours  to  absorb  the  water.  The 
mull,  on  the  other  hand,  soaked  it  up  in  15  seconds. 

A  bonus  benefit  derived  from  earthworms  is  their  bur- 
rowing.  Generally  they   burrow  near  the   surface,  but  can 


dig  down  to  14  feet,  especially  during  cold  weather  or  dry 
spells.  If  the  soil  is  sufficiently  loose,  the  worm  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  cracks  and  spaces  between  soil  par- 
ticles and  builds  its  burrow  by  expanding  its  body  and 
compressing  the  soil  around  itself.  If  the  soil  is  dense,  the 
worm  simply  eats  its  way  through  it  and  deposits  it  at  the 
surface.  Thus  parts  of  the  subsoil  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  rain  and  release  elements  which  would  otherwise 
remain  locked  underground.  The  soil  is  honeycombed  with 
a  maze  of  tunnels  which  provide  better  movement  of  air  and 
water.  Since  most  of  these  tunnels  are  built  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ground,  they  provide  excellent  cultivation  for 
the  feeder  rootlets  of  plants,  that  normally  grow  near  the 
surface.  Further,  earthworms  do  not  injure  live  roots  as 
mechanical  cultivation   would. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  earthworms,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  found  in  every  region 
of  the  world  except  where  the  soil  stays  frozen  to  great 
depth  for  long  periods  of  time.  There  are  about  2,500 
species  of  them.  In  size  they  range  from  minuscule  indivi- 
duals to  giant  specimens  several  feet  in  length.  The  largest 
are  the  earthworms  of  Australia.  Megascolides  aiistralis, 
some  of  which  reach  a  length  of  over  four  feet  and  can 
stretch  themselves  to  twelve  feet. 

Regardless  of  their  size  or  habitat,  they  have  one  thing 
in  common.  They  constantly  plow  the  soil  in  a  way  un- 
equaled  by  man  and  contribute  immensely  to  its  rebuilding 
and  conservation.  No  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  rendered 
to  them  than  that  made  by  Charles  Darwin  who  said:  "The 
plow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  man's  implements;  but 
long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in  fact  regularly  plowed, 
and  still  continues  to  be  plowed  by  earthworms.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  animals  which  have  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  have 
these  lowly  organized  creatures." 


Holding  fast  to  its   burrow,  an  earthworm  stretches  out  in   every  direc- 
tion in  search  of  food  which  it  pulls  into  its  burrow  and  consumes. 
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OUR  yard  is  evidently  a  squirrel's  paradise  judging  by 
the  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  is  dis- 
played from  sunup  to  sundown.  This  summer  one 
of  these  pert  little  creatures  and  I  became  very  close  friends. 
Of  course  I  had  to  bribe  him  with  peanuts  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  he  soon  learned  when  to  expect  me  and  the 
peanuts.  Very  often  he  arrived  at  the  back  door  before  I 
did  and  made  impatient  tapping  noises  on  the  screen. 

1  call  him  by  the  very  unoriginal  name  of  Sammy.  All 
squirrels  must  be  named  Sammy.  They  simply  wouldn't 
respond  to  George,  Toby  or  Spot.  My  Sammy  is  sleek,  fat 
and  bushy  and  when  he  sits  on  his  haunches  with  his  front 
feet  crossed  over  his  white  chest,  begging  for  a  peanut,  I'm 
captivated.  1  felt  we  were  lifelong  friends  until  suddenly 
there  seemed  to  be  a  mix-up.  Sammy  displayed  bird-like 
tendencies. 

Among  our  hemlocks,  outside  our  picture  window,  we  had 
placed  a  bird  feeder.  This  was  a  cylinder-type  container 
on  top  of  a  tall  metal  pole.  One  morning,  after  making  sure 
that  Sammy  had  his  three  or  four  peanuts  and  checking  the 

Bird  Feeders  A 
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bird  feeder,  which  was  spilling  delectable  seeds  into  its 
circular  tray.  1  went  happily  on  with  my  chores  knowing 
that  at  least  the  creatures  of  my  domain  were  happy.  To- 
ward noon,  pausing  to  catch  my  breath.  I  glanced  out  of 
our  picture  window,  and  to  my  horror  there  was  Sammy 
lying  in  the  circular  tray,  two  legs  and  a  tail  hanging  down, 
gorging  himself.  I  ran  out  of  the  house  screaming  at  him. 
He  leaped  straight  up  in  the  air,  birdseed  flying  in  an 
directions,  landed  on  the  ground  and  without  a  backward 
glance  scampered  off  as  fast  as  his  fat  stomach  could  take 
him.  He  stayed  away  about  an  hour.  When  he  returned  I  was 
lying  in  wait  for  him.  He  peered  around  carefully  to  be 
sure  he  was  alone  then  ran  up  the  smooth  metal  pole  and 
again  settled  himself  among  the  sunflower  seeds. 

This  situation  had  to  be  taken  care  of  immediately.  I 
thought  of  a  gun,  but — oh.  no — not  Sammy.  Fortunately, 
I  have  an  enterprising  neighbor,  and  with  a  gleam  in  her 
eye  she  mentioned  vegetable  shortening  or  oil.  Off  to  the 
cupboard  1  ran  and  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  stuff, 
I  spread  it  up  and  down  that  smooth  metal  pole.  I  made 
sure  it  was  nice  and  slick,  then  went  in  the  house  and  waited. 
Soon  he  came,  unaware  of  what  was  in  store  for  him.  He 
advanced  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  looking  this  way  and 
that  to  check  if  he  was  alone.  Up  he  started,  then  down  he 
slid.  He  tried  again  and  down  he  came.  He  tried  harder, 
proceeded  half  way  up  and  couldn't  go  any  further.  He 
stayed  in  one  spot,  all  four  legs  scrambling  at  a  terrific 
pace.  He  struggled  furiously,  then  gave  up  and  slid  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pole. 

Now  Sammy  is  a  thinking  squirrel  and  also  he  has  a 
terrible  temper.  He  sat  on  the  ground,  about  a  yard  and 
a  half  away  from  the  pole,  and  figured  out  that  if  he  got 
a  running  start  and  leaped  through  the  air  and  landed 
about  halfway  up  he  could  get  to  the  top.  He  tried  it  and 
almost  succeeded.  He  tried  again  and  again.  He  was  furious. 
He  jumped  and  grabbed  that  pole  with  his  four  feet  and 
whirled  round  and  round  to  the  ground.  He  resembled  the 


man  on  the  flying  trapeze.  Sammy  braced  himself,  switched 
his  tail  and  chattered,  in  squirrel  language,  many  unprint- 
able remarks.  He  leaped  and  leaped  at  that  pole.  Finally  he 
became  exhausted  and  crawled  off  to  nurse  his  wounded 
feelings. 

I  was  elated!  I'd  fixed  him.  The  bird  feeder  again  be- 
longed to  the  birds.  But  1  didn't  read  my  Sammy  right. 
He   was  greedy,   determined   and  very   mad. 

The  next  day,  after  innocently  supplying  him  with  his 
usual  ration  of  peanuts,  1  went  on  about  my  business. 
Around  noon,  just  for  laughs,  I  checked  the  bird  feeder. 
To  my  dismay,  there  he  was  lying  blissfully  in  the  tray  on 
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top  of  that*  greasy  pole  chomping  away.  This  time  I  came  out 
with  a  broom  and  our  cocker  spaniel,  who  thought  it  was 
great  fun.  Sammy  jumped,  scattering  seeds  everywhere.  I 
lay  in  wait  for  him  again,  peeking  furtively  from  behind 
a  curtain.  Soon  he  came,  picking  his  way  slyly  under  the 
hemlocks.  He  carefully  sneaked  around  the  feeder,  then  up 
one  tree,  then  another,  checking  all  spots.  This  took  a  while 
for  most  of  the  branches  swayed  too  much  for  a  good,  solid 
jump,  but  he  never  deviated  from  his  purpose.  Finally, 
locating  a  likely  perch  high  in  the  tree,  he  leaped  gracefully 
through  the  air,  like  a  flying  squirrel,  landed  neatly  on  the 
roof  of  the  cylinder  and  settled  his  crafty  self  down  among 
the  delicious  seeds.  I  was  almost  in  tears  but  I  was  crafty  too. 
After  chasing  him  away  out  came  the  shortening  again  and  a 
slick,  greasy,  slippery  layer  was  applied  to  that  flat  roof.  A 
new  layer  was  put  on  the  pole,  and  then  1  went  in  the  house 
to  wait.  Soon  1  had  my  reward.  Here  he  came  tiptoeing  his 
delicate  way  among  the  leaves  and  scattered  seed.  He 
looked  this  way  and  that,  ran  up  the  tree,  tested  several 
branches  from  which  he  could  make  his  flying  leap.  He 
found  the  right  one  and  sailed  through  the  air.  He  landed  on 
that  slick  surface.  All  four  feet  flew  out  from  under  him. 
He  skidded  across  that  roof  on  his  rear  end,  as  if  he  were 
on  a  ski  slide,  and  landed  with  a  terrific  crash  on  the  ground. 
He  was  stunned.  After  a  few  seconds  he  slowly  shook  him- 
self from  head  to  tip  of  tail.  He  looked  around  to  see  if 
his  shameful  defeat  had  been  noticed.  There  were  more  low 
chatterings  and  even  though  he  crawled  away  I  knew  from 
the  quick,  angry  twitchings  of  that  bushy  tail  that  he  would 
be  back. 
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FIRST  LEGAL  MUSKY  LANDED.  Virginia's  first  legal  muskellunge,  a  26%  incher,  was  recently 
landed  by  an  angler  fishing  in  Smith  mountain  Lake,  according  to  Game  Commission 
Fish  Division  Chief  R.  G.  Martin.  There  are  rumors  that  2  or  3  other  legal  muskies 
I  over  26  inches  may  have  been  taken  from  the  reservoir  this  fall,  but  only  the 

'  one  catch  has  been  confirmed.  Several  sublegal  catches  which  were  released  have 

also  been  reported  in  recent  months. 

These  fish  were  stocked  as  fingerlings  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1964.  Sublegal  catches  have  also  been  reported  from  the 
James  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  where  these  fish  were  stocked  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
expected  that  growth  will  be  slower  in  the  rivers  than  in  the  reservoir,  and  it 
may  be  next  spring  before  any  of  these  river  fish  reach  the  26  inch  legal  size. 

Pickerel  are  rarely  found  in  the  above  mentioned  waters,  so  any  member  of  the  pike  family 

caught  is  almost  surely  one  of  the  introduced  muskies.  There  have  been  no  confirmed 

catches  of  northern  pike  or  muskies  from  Gaston  Reservoir  where  these  species 

were  stocked  as  fry  in  1963.  A  booming  pickerel  population  has  developed 

in  the  reservoir  and  problems  of  identification  may  have  masked  some  catches 

of  these  species. 

Muskies  do  not  fare  well  in  the  same  waters  with  northern  pike.  The  northerns  spawn  earlier 
than  the  muskies  thus  obtaining  a  competitive  advantage.  It  is  possible  that 
the  same  situation  exists  between  northern  pike  and  native  Virginia  pickerel,  since 
the  pickerel  spawn  even  earlier  than  their  northern  cousins. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  LICENSE  INCREASE  PROPOSED.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  voted  at  its  December  meeting  to  seek  an  increase  in  state  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees  during  the  1966  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  need  for 
the  increase  during  the  1966-68  biennium  was  attributed  partly  to  rising  operating 
costs,  including  a  general  increase  in  state  salary  scales  which  has  left  game 
wardens  and  other  Commission  field  personnel  far  behind  other  state  employees  in 
recent  pay  adjustments.  Also  cited  was  the  need  to  expand  Game  Commission  programs 
and  services  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
and  open  space. 

The  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan,  which  was  well  received  recently  at  the  Governor's  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty,  calls  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  public  hunting 
and  fishing  facilities  during  the  next  ten  years  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Federal  aid 
will  be  available  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan,  but 
matching  funds  must  be  provided  and  the  only  sources  of  such  funds  are  license  fees. 
The  Game  Commission  receives  no  appropriations  from  the  state  General  Fund. 

The  Commission's  proposal  to  increase  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenues  would  raise 
individual  license  fees  from  $3.50  to  $5.00,  and  would  establish  a  combination 
state  hunting  and  fishing  license  that  would  cost  $9.00.  Thus,  the  sportsman  who 
now  buys  both  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  license  annually  would  pay  $2.00  more  per  year 
beginning  next  July  1  if  he  chose  to  buy  the  combination  license. 
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By  HARRY  GILLAM 
Information  Officer 


THE  gates  were  opened  to  some  5,000  acres  of  additional 
fishing  water  for  Virginia  anglers  on  South  Holston 
Reservoir  January  1,  through  the  signing  of  a  recipro- 
cal agreement  between  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  Virginia  fishermen  may  now  fish  in  the  entire 
reservoir  up  to  the  full  elevation  of  1.370  feet  and.  of  course, 
Tennessee  anglers  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Virginia  portion  of  the  7,585  acre  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Reservoir  has  long  been  popular  with  anglers 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state.  In  addition  to 
largemouth  bass  and  bluegills,  the  lake  harbors  smallmouth 
bass,  walleye,  sauger  ( a  cousin  of  the  walleye  found  only  in 
a  few  southwest  Virginia  streams),  white  bass  and  trout. 
Both  flathead  and  channel  catfish  also  inhabit  these  waters. 
In  the  interests  of  uniformity  the  creel  limits  of  the  two 
states   were  compromised   so   that   one  set   of  limits  would 


The  historic  agreement  opening  the  interstate  waters  of  South  Holston 
Reservoir  to  fishermen  of  both  states  was  signed  on  the  shores  of  that 
reservoir  October  29,  1965.  Present  at  the  signing  ceremony  were 
East  Tennessee  Commissioner  Karl  Smith,  left,  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission Executive  Director  Chester  Phelps,  Tennessee  Game  Commission 
Director  Fred  Starberry,  Virginia  9th  District  Commissioner  Ralph 
Gunter,   and    Hubert   Frye,   Commissioner  from   Tennessee's  Chattanooga 

District. 
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apply  to  the  entire  reservoir.  Virginia's  regular  creel  limit 
of  8  largemouth,  smallmouth  and  spotted  bass  daily  will 
apply.  Daily  limits  on  other  species  include  5  walleye,  15 
sauger,  25  white  bass  and  5  trout. 

Virginians  fishing  in  the  Tenessee  portion  of  the  reservoir 
will  have  to  obey  Tennessee  fishing  regulations  and  vice 
versa  as  regulations  are  not  reciprocal.  This  poses  little  prob- 
lem for  those  seeking  game  fish  as  most  of  the  regulation 
differences  apply  to  taking  nongame  species.  In  Tennessee 
waters  nongame  fish  may  be  taken  without  limit  year  around 
by  means  of  snatch  hooks  and  gigs;  in  the  Virginia  portion 
of  the  reservoir,  only  from  April  1-May  15  and  October  1- 
November  30.  There  is  also  a  daily  creel  limit  of  20. 

Bow  and  arrow  fishermen  may  try  their  luck  the  year 
round  in  both  states.  In  Tennessee  they  can  bag  all  species 
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of  nongame  fish  and  up  to  5  catfish  daily.  In  Virginia  they 
can  only  shoot  carp  and  gar  in  this  manner.  Underwater 
spear  guns  can  be  used  in  the  Tennessee  portion  for  taking 
nongame  fish,  including  up  to  5  catfish,  but  this  gear  is  not 
legal  in  Virginia.  Trotliners  are  limited  to  100  hooks  per 
licensed  angler  in  Tennessee  waters;  they  may  use  live  bait 
and  may  keep  game  fish.  In  Virginia,  anglers  using  trot- 
lines  are  not  permitted  to  use  live  bait,  may  not  keep  game 
fish,  but  may  use  any  number  of  hooks.  Commercial  fishing 
is  not  currently  permitted  in  either  the  Virginia  or  Tennes- 
see portions  of  South  Holston  Reservoir. 

The  lake  has  an  abundance  of  boat  access  points,  with  10 
public  ramps  and  7  commercial  boat  docks  with  ramps  and 
other  boating  and  fishing  facilities.  The  Virginia  portion 
only  has  one  public  ramp,  but  it  has  3  commercial  docks. 


thus  providing  a  launching  point  about  every  mile  along 
the  western  shore.  Most  of  the  facilities  on  the  lake  are  of 
the  sound  all-weather  type.  Virginia  boat  docks  feature 
moorage,  anchorage  and  care  for  boats  as  well  as  fuel  and 
essential    repairs. 

Camping  facilities  are  available  at  Wheelers  and  Wolf 
Creek  boat  docks  and  in  the  Feather  Camp  section  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest  some  15  miles  east  of  the 
reservoir  along  U.S.  58. 

Rainbow  trout  were  stocked  in  South  Holston  Reservoir 
by  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission  in  1961  and 
again  in  1963,  and  these  fish  have  been  showing  up  in 
angler's  creels.  The  results  were  so  encouraging  that  both 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Commissions  plan  to  stock  trout 
in  the  reservoir  this  winter. 
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OLD  NET  STAKES 

ARE 
BOATING  HAZARDS 

By  RICHARD  A.  COOK 

VIRGINIANS   who  hunt   and   fish   on  the  large   rivers 
in  the  Tidewater  area  of  the  state  are  all  too  familiar 
with    the    serious   hazard    fike    net    stakes    present    to 
small  boat  navigation. 

The  nets  are  necessary  as  a  means  of  providing  a  living 
for  commercial  fishermen  on  the  James,  Appomattox,  and 
similar  rivers  in  the  Tidewater  area,  and  as  such  are  in- 
strumental in  contributing  to  the  overall  economic  prosperity 
of  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  less  desirable  side  of  the  fike  net's  personality  is  often 
realized  by  duck  hunters  and  fishermen  who  run  afoul  of 
the  abandoned  stakes  when  a  net  is  moved  to  a  new  lo- 
cation. Even  when  the  stakes  are  above  the  level  of  high 
tides  they  are  difficult  to  see  in  the  evening  or  early  morn- 
ing, but  the  hunter  or  fisherman  usually  sees  them  in  time 


thinks  is  safe  water.  It  may  be  safe  on  the  surface,  but 
sharp  broken  stakes  from  a  long-forgotten  fike  net  location 
can  spoil  a  weekend  outing  with,  at  the  very  least,  a  nasty 
spill  for  the  skier.  If  the  boat  hits  the  stake,  it  may  suffer 
no  more  than  a  sheered  pin.  or  more  seriously,  a  holed 
bottom.  Still,  no  bodily  injury  is  likely  to  result,  providing 
the  boat  owner  follows  Coast  Guard  regulations  and  has 
life  preservers  and  other  safety  and  emergency  equipment 
aboard. 

But  the  stakes  are  set  in  a  line,  and  if  a  skier  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  strike  a  stake  that  is  even  with  the 
water's  surface  and  falls,  he  might  very  well  be  skewered  on 
the  next  one.  Not  a  very  pretty  thought,  is  it?  It's  entirely 
possible. 

To  give  all  due  credit  to  commercial  fishermen:  They  do 
use  long  poles  and  usually  tie  a  bright  bit  of  cloth  on  either 
end  of  the  line  of  stakes;  but  is  this  enough? 

What  about  ringing  each  pole  with  a  strip  of  luminous 
tape?  It  could  easily  be  done  as  the  poles  are  inserted 
initially.  Would  the  bright  tape  confuse  commercial  boat- 
men plying  the  large  rivers  in  tankers  and  tugs? 

The  strong  spotlights  on  such  ships  would  leave  little 
room,  if  any.  for  mistaking  the  brightly  shining  poles  with 
buoys  or  channel  markers.  Besides,  the  larger  .«hips  usually 
rely   on    river   navigation   charts   and   river   pilots  familiar 
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Net  stakes  above  the  water  l!ne  are 
difficult  to  see  during  hours  of  twilight 
and  darkness.  Those  broken  off  just  be- 
low the  surface  can  be  deadly  hazards 
night  or   day. 


Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 


to  glance  his  boat  off  the  limber  poles,  instead  of  hitting 
them  head  on. 

Such  an  experience  may  simply  serve  to  warn  the  small- 
craft  operator  to  slow  down  and  sharpen  his  eyesight  when 
moving  in  shallow  water,  something  he  should  do  anyway. 

However,  the  abandoned  stakes  become  rigid  and  rotten 
with  age;  and  thick  ice.  logs  floating  with  the  tide,  and 
boats  occasionally  manage  to  snap  them  off  at  varying  levels, 
depending  on  the  water  level  at  the  time.  It  follows  that 
different  lengths  of  sharp  poles  lie  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  poles  capable  of  puncturing  the  bottom 
of  a  light  boat. 

Although  the  trend  in  pleasure  boating  tends  toward 
tough  fiberglass  and  metal  construction,  a  light  plywood 
skiff  is  still  preferred  by  many  waterfowl  hunters  in  Tide- 
water Virginia.  Such  boats  are  comparatively  fragile  and 
are  easily  punctured  by  the  sharp  stakes. 

Water  skiers  sometimes  fall  prey  to  the  hidden  stakes. 
True,  the  nets  invariably  are  situated  in  shallow  water,  and 
skiing  should  be  done  in  safer,  deeper  water;  but  what 
small  boat,  tow  ing  skiers,  is  going  to  argue  with  the  waves 
pushed  up  by  a  fast,  empty  tanker  running  with  the  tide? 

The  ski-boat  operator  looks  to  the  shallower  water  over 
the  mud  flats,  sees  all  is  clear,  and  tows  his  skiers  to  what  he 


with  the  river  channels. 

The  taped  poles  might  serve  an  added  benefit  in  warning 
a  tug  captain  of  his  tow's  drifting  toward  shallow  water  on 
a  stormy  night. 

The  most  serious  problem,  at  least  from  the  small-boat 
owner's  viewpoint,  is  still  the  abandoned  stakes.  If  they 
could  be  removed  by  fishermen  moving  the  nets,  at  least 
jerked  out  of  the  mud  to  sink  to  the  bottom  or  wash  up 
on  shore,  they  would  be  practically  eliminated  as  potential 
boating  hazards.  Any  boatman  hitting  a  fike  stake  lying 
flat  on  bottom  or  on  shore  isn't  going  to  need  that  fike 
stake  to  ruin  his  day  anyway. 

The  ( ountry  is  going  through  a  widely  publicized  clean- 
up-conscious period.  "Keep  America  beautiful"  is  the  theme. 
What  about  Virginia's  beautiful  rivers?  The  seagulls  and 
terns  probably  could  get  along  fine  without  the  thousands 
of  rotting  old  forgotten  fike  poles  to  roost  on.  They  did 
just  as  well  before  the  poles  were  there. ~ 

If  the  unused  poles  were  removed.  Virginians  who  enjoy 
navigating  the  plantation-country  rivers,  whether  sight- 
seeing, fishing,  waterskiing,  or  groping  through  a  dark, 
foggy  morning  in  a  duck  boat,  would  be  a  lot  safer. 


A     native    of    Hopewell,     Viiftinia,     Mr.     Cook     is    presently    a    journalism 
student   at   Texas    A&M    University. 
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WRENS  IN  THE 
GARDEN 


A  PAIR  of  house  wrens  nested  in  our  garden  this  past 
summer,  and  we  found  these  tiny,  brown  birds,  often 
called  the  plain  Janes  of  birds,  to  be  delightful  bird 
neighbors.  Probably  we  were  more  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular pair  of  wrens  because  the  papa  wren  had  recently 
experienced  tragedy. 

In  early  spring  this  same  papa  wren  had  perched  on  the 
top  branch  of  our  apple  tree  and  for  two  weeks  sang  his 
mating  song.  He  would  start  shortly  before  dawn,  along  with 
the  mockingbird,  and  would  continue  singing  until  nearly 
dusk.  Intermittently  he  would  go  about  the  business  of  nest 
building.  Not  in  just  one  bird  house,  but  in  three.  When  we 
had  about  decided  he  was  doomed  to  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, we  discovered  another  wren  in  the  yard. 

With  papa  wren  in  tow  the  little  wren  inspected  all  three 
houses,  and  settled  on  the  one  in  the  apple  tree.  Now  papa 
wren  stood  guard  from  a  nearby  limb  while  his  mate  went 
about  completing  the  nest.  Finally  the  wren  was  satisfied 
with  her  nest,  and  the  jelly-bean  size  eggs  were  laid. 

We  knew  the  little  ones  were  there  when  mama  wren 
began  to  carry  in  food.  Occasionally  papa  wren  would 
carry  in  morsels,  but  most  often  he  sat  on  a  nearby  limb. 

And  then  tragedy  struck  this  little  bird  family.  A  stray 
cat  upset  the  nest,  killed  the  baby  birds  and  the  mama  wren. 
Only  papa  escaped.  He  was  pathetic  in  his  anguish.  He 
would  fly  into  the  upset  bird  house  and  then  out  again. 
Intermittently  he  would  burst  into  a  frenzy  of  song.  Hours 


By  ILEEN  BROWN 
South  Boston 


later  he  flew  over  to  the  maple  which  housed  one  of  the 
three  houses  he  had  previously  staked  out,  and  furiously 
began  carrying  out  the  sticks  and  grasses  that  were  inside. 
When  he  was  satisfied  nothing  of  the  old  nest  was  left,  he 
began  the  task  of  rebuilding  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  took  down  the  house  from  the  apple 
tree  and  put  it  on  a  pole  in  our  garden.  We  were  careful  to 
nail  a  shield  of  tin  around  the  pole  to  prevent  another  such 
tragedy.  We  did  the  same  thing  to  the  other  bird  house 
in  the  yard. 

Once  again  papa  wren  sang  his  mating  song.  He  wasn't 
easily  discouraged  because  he  kept  it  up  for  weeks.  Finally 
another  wren  came  into  the  yard  to  stay,  and  they  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  bird  house  in  the  garden. 

We  watched  with  interest  the  nest  building  and  through 
the  incubation  period.  Papa  wren  was  more  devoted  than 
ever,  and  as  the  result  of  this,  grass  flourished  in  the  garden. 
For  whenever  I  would  go  into  the  garden  he  raised  such 
a  fuss,  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  stay. 

After  the  baby  birds  hatched,  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  sitting  under  the  pecan  tree,  watching  the  feeding 
of  the  family.  Once  again  mama  wren  did  most  of  the  work, 
but  as  the  birds  grew  older  and  more  demanding,  papa 
wren  helped  out. 

Two  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  babies  hatched,  they 
began  to  leave  the  nest.  One  by  one  they  left  without  hesi- 
tation. When  the  fourth  flew  out  of  the  nest  we  decided  this 
must  be  all,  but  we  were  wrong.  For  we  saw  another  young 
bird  peeping  cautiously  out  of  the  house.  He  was  smaller 
than  the  others,  only  about  half  their  size.  He  looked  around 
and  decided  he  didn't  like  what  he  saw,  and  scuttled  down 
out  of  sight,  only  to  appear  at  the  small  opening  again  in 
a  few  seconds.  He  began  to  protest,  as  only  small  birds  can, 
at  being  left  behind.  His  fussing  went  unnoticed  by  the 
parents  who  were  busy  getting  their  off^spring  settled  in 
nearby  tree  branches. 

After  almost  an  hour  the  baby  bird  in  the  house  decided 
to  venture  out.  His  wings  were  too  weak  to  carry  him  to  a 
nearby  tree  branch,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but  like  a 
child,  he  tried  again,  and  this  time  made  it  to  the  branch 
that  held  other  members  of  his  family. 

We  miss  seeing  this  delightful  little  family  in  the  garden, 
but  occasionally  we  see  wrens  in  the  vacant  lot  nearby.  And 
there  is  one  wren  much  smaller  than  the  others,  so  we  be- 
lieve this  is  our  runt.  Next  year  we  hope  wrens  will  again 
nest  in  our  garden,  for  not  only  are  they  interesting  to 
watch,  but  they  are  useful  to  have  around.  Their  food 
habits  are  entirely  beneficial  as  their  diet  consists  of  grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars,  beetles,  bugs  and  spiders. 


JANUARY,  1966 
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VIRGINIA'S  PINES 


By  DR.  A.  B.  MASSEY 

V.P.I.  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Blacksburg 


A  FOR  EST  of  tall  pine  trees  is  quiet  and   restful.  One 
walks  quietly  on  a  carpet  of  brown  pine  needles  inter- 
spersed  with   grasses   and   broad   leaf   herbs   or   low 
shrubs,  and  is  inclined  to  speak  quietly.  The  soft  rustle  in 
the  treetops  brings  to  mind  "The  whispering  pines  and  hem- 
locks" of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

In  Longfellow's  day  extensive  forests  of  white  pines 
existed  in  the  northeastern  states  and  Canada,  and  hemlock 
trees  were  frequent.  White  pine,  native  in  the  Virginia 
mountains  though  not  in  extensive  forests,  was  once  quite 
common ;   but  hemlock  trees  apparently  were  rare. 

Prior  to  1890  the  eastern  white  pine  was  claimed  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  all  forest  trees.  Through  extensive 
lumbering  and  the  advancement  of  human  activities,  the 
extensive  white  pine  forests  in  the  northeastern  states  have 
been  reduced.  Today  the  best  forests  of  the  eastern  white 
pine  are  said  to  be  in  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  soft  lightweight  wood  of  white  pine  does  not  take  a 
satisfactory  polish.  In  structural  work  the  exposed  surface 
is  painted  or  shellacked.  It  is  commonly  used  in  window- 
sashes,  door  frames,  boxes  and  is  the  source  of  knotty  pine 
for  interior  wall  paneling.  When  used  for  paneling  the  pine 
is  shellacked,  thus  showing  the  natural  wood.  The  sapwood 
is  white,  and  the  interior  heartwood  and  knots  are  pinkish 
brown. 

The  leaves  of  white  pine  are  slender  and  needle  like  in 
fascicles  of  five.  The  ba«e  of  the  fascicles  is  surrounded  by 
a  sheath  of  brown  scales  only  when  young.  It  does  not  per- 
sist as  it  does  on  the  fascicles  of  our  other  pines. 

There  are  some  35  species  of  pines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Eight  are  native  in  Virginia.  The  loblolly  and 
shortleaf  pines  are  our  most  important  timber  pines.  Lum- 
bermen commonly  speak  of  these  as  the  yellow  pines  or 
hard  pines,  in  contrast  to  the  soft  wood  of  white  pine. 

Extensive  forests  of  loblolly  pines  occur  in  our  Coastal 
Plain  and  eastern  Piedmont.  The  wood  is  abundantly  used 
for  construction  work.  The  heart  wood  is  resinous  but  not 
adequate  for  turpentine  production,  in  the  pine  region  the 
heart  wood,  especially  that  of  neglected  logs  and  stumps,  is 
a  favorite  source  of  kindling  wood  to  start  fires.  Inferior 
trees  or  those  crowding  the  better  trees  are  cut  for  pulp- 
wood.  The  leaves  of  the  loblolly  are  slightly  flexible,  6-9 
inches  long  in  fascicles  of  .3,  sometimes  2.  The  base  of  each 
fascicle  is  surrounded  by  a  persistent  sheath  of  brown  scales. 
The  seed  cone  is  spiny,  2-5  inches  long,  and  does  not  re- 
main long  on  the  tree  after  the  seeds  are  matured. 

The  best  forests  of  the  shortleaf  pine  are  in  the  Piedmont. 
It  is  often  associated  with  the  loblolly  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  eastern  Piedmont.  Unlike  the  loblolly  the  shortleaf 
occurs  naturally  throughout  the  state,  though  sparingly 
west  of  the  Piedmont.  The  wood  is  used  in  construction 
work  and  commonly  cut  for  pulpwood. 


The  leaves  of  the  shortleaf  are  slender  and  flexible,  3-5 
inches  long  in  fascicles  of  2;  sometimes  a  few  fascicles  may 
have  3  needles.  The  seed  cone  is  lYz-^Y^  inches  long  and 
weakly  spiny.  The  cones  tend  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
the  seeds  have  matured  and  fallen. 

Pitch  pine  occurs  mostly  in  the  mountains  and  upper 
Piedmont  and  sparingly  to  the  coast.  It  is  inferior  as  a 
timber  tree;  is  cut  for  pulpwood  and  firewood.  The  leaves 
are  stiffs  and  spreading,  3-5  inches  long  in  fascicles  of  3. 
The  seed  cone  is  2-3  inches  long  and  tends  to  remain  on  the 
tree  after  maturity  of  the  seed. 

Virginia  pine,  also  known  as  scrub  pine  or  spruce  pine, 
is  common  in  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  Allegheny 
shales  and  infertile  soils.  Eastward  it  is  less  frequent.  The 
wood  is  of  inferior  grade.  The  trees  are  cut  freely  for  pulp- 
wood. The  needle-like  leaves  are  stiff^,  iV^-'i  inches  long.  2 
to  the  fascicle. 

Table  mountain  pine  is  another  inferior  species  of  the 
mountains  which  is  cut  for  pulpwood.  The  needles  are  stiff", 
V^/l'iy-l  inches  long  in  fascicles  of  2,  sometimes  3.  The  seed 
cone  is  stoutly  spiny,  2-31/2  inches  long.  It  often  occurs  on 
the  branches  in  whorls  of  three  cones. 

Pond  pine  is  a  Coastal  Plain  species  in  swamps  and  mar- 
gins of  ponds.  It  is  similar  to  pitch  pine  with  needles  as 
much  as  7  inches  long,  and  is  of  little  economic  value. 

Longleaf  pine  occurs  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  it  is  of  major 
importance  for  lumber  and  naval  stores  ( rosin,  turpentine 
and  pine  tar).  It  is  too  scarce  in  Virginia  to  be  of  value. 
The  needles  are  8-18  inches  long  in  fascicles  of  3. 

Pine  seeds  are  formed  two  on  the  surface  of  the  scales  of 
the  feed  cones.  They  are  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary.  A  thin 
appendage,  the  "wing,"  is  attached  to  each  seed,  and 
allows  wide  dispersion  of  the  seed  by  currents  of  air. 
Botanically.  the  pine,  hemlocks,  firs  and  others  form  the 
ancient  group  known  as  Gymnosperms,  which  means  naked 
.seeds.  The  Gymnosperms,  which  develop  seed  in  cones, 
are  the  conifers.  The  pollen-yielding,  or  staminate,  cones  are 
soft.  They  appear  in  the  spring,  dry  up  and  fall  after  dis- 
charging the  pollen.  An  abundance  of  pollen  is  produced.  In 
a  pine  grove  or  woods  the  pollen  appears  over  everything 
in  the  spring  as  a  yellow  dust  resembling  sulphur  dust,  the 
sight  of  which  sometimes  causes  alarm  to  people  unfamiliar 
with  the  pines.  Some  years  ago  in  a  southern  pine  community 
the  yellow  dust  of  pine  pollen  was  so  abundant  the  people 
became  alarmed  fearing  it  was  volcanic  sulphur. 

Pine  seeds  are  commonly  known  as  pine  mast.  They  are 
freely  eaten  by  birds  and  rodents. 

Four  introduced  pines  are  frequent  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing: Scots  pine  (needles  grayish.  2  to  the  fascicle — from 
Europe)  ;  Austrian  pine  (needles  green,  stifl^,  2  to  the  fasci- 
cles— Fluropean)  ;  red  pine  (needles  green,  flexible,  in  fasci- 
cles of  2 — from  our  northern  states)  ;  mugo  (a  .shrubby 
form,  needles  stiff",  green,  2  to  the  fascicle — introduced 
from  Europe). 

Most  native  pines  grow  into  tall,  stately  trees,  whose 
graceful,  plume-like  crowns  add  their  own  special  beauty 
to  the  landscape  and  provide  an  especially  welcome  touch 
of  green  in  these  winter  months.  Interspersed  with  hard- 
woods they  often  improve  wildlife  habitat  by  furnishing 
valuable  shelter  and  escape  cover,  and  by  acting  as  wind- 
breaks during  severe  weather. 
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Bird    Dog    Field  Trials       (Continued    from    page   6) 

Later  on,  the  gun  dog  or  shooting  dog  stake  was  added  to 
provide  competition  for  the  type  of  dog  normally  used  for 
foot-hunting.  As  a  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  latter 
stake,  derby  stakes  for  potential  "shooting  dog"  prospects 
have  been  established  where  handling  response  and  bird- 
finding  abilities  are  stressed.  Championship  stakes  for  all- 
age,  derby,  and  shooting  dog  classes  are  held  regularly. 

In  order  to  run  a  field  trial,  permission  must  first  be 
obtained  from  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. Trials  are  permitted  from  September  1st  to  the  third 
weekend  in  April ;  however,  most  clubs  schedule  their  fall 
trials  before  the  start  of  the  hunting  season  and  their 
spring  trials  after  the  close.  This  practice  results  in  better 
attendance  and  also  avoids  the  severe  winter  weather  which 
usually  occurs  during  December.  January,  and  February. 
The  only  exception  is  the  National  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Championship  held  annually  at  Hawfield  starting  the  first 
Monday  in  December. 

Because  of  the  time  and  facilities  required  for  proper 
training  of  bird  dogs  for  field  trials,  most  dogs  are  trained 
by  professional  handlers  who  also  generally  handle  the 
dogs  in  the  trials.  However,  most  clubs  hold  amateur  stakes 
in  addition  to  the  open  stakes  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
amateurs  to  compete  in  a  separate  class.  A  professional  is 
defined  as  any  person  who  receives  or  has  received,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  compensation  for  training  or  handling 
dogs,  or  who  has  accepted  a  cash  prize  or  prizes,  or  other 
valuable  consideration  for  handling  dogs  other  than  his  own 
in  field  trial  competition,  or  any  person  who  works  for  or 
has  worked  for  a  professional  handler  in  the  training  of 
dogs,  or  any  member  of  the  family  of  a  professional  handler 
who  assists  him  in  the  training  of  dogs.  A  professional 
handler  may  have  his  amateur  standing  reinstated  after  a 
waiting  period  of  three  years. 

Regulations  and  running  rules  for  field  trials  have  been 
established  by  the  American  Field  and  the  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Clubs  of  America.  Most  bird  dogs  of  field  trial  breed- 
ing are  registered  in  the  Field  Dog  Stud  Book  of  the  Ameri- 
can Field,  and  reports  of  recognized  field  trials  are  publish- 
ed in  the  American  Field  magazine,  published  weekly  by  the 
American  Field  Publishing  Co..  222  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago  6,  111.  Minimum  requirements  for  recognized  field 
trials  require  that  clubs  comply  with  the  following  rules: 

1.  The  name  of  the  club,  place  and  date  of  the  trial,  and 
the  secretary's  name  and  address  must  be  announced  in  the 
American  Field  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  trial. 


^■•^^<^^ 


Shenandoah    Babie   owned    by    William    T.    Allen    of    McLean,    winner    of 
the    1964    Eastern    Open    Shooting    Dog    Classic,    pins    a    bird    solidly    in 

place. 


2.  The  minimum  length  of  heats  for  all  stakes  other  than 
puppy  stakes  shall  be  thirty  minutes  on  the  basis  of  the  time 
that  an  average  brace  takes  to  negotiate  the  course.  Mini- 
mum length  of  heats  for  puppy  stakes  shall  be  15  minutes. 

3.  A  stake  must  be  drawn  no  later  than  the  night  before 
the  da)   the  stake  is  advertised  to  be  run. 

4.  Dogs  shall  not  be  substituted   after  the  draw. 

5.  All  braces  shall  be  run  as  drawn  except  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  judges. 

6.  Xo  entry  shall  be  accepted  after  a  stake  is  drawn. 

7.  Bitches  in  season  shall  not  be  run  in  one-course  trials. 
Additional   regulations  regarding  eligibility  of  dogs  and 

running  rules  have  been  established  and  are  available  from 
the  American  Field  and  from  the  Amateur  Field  Trial 
Clubs  of  America,  c/o  Miss  Leslie  Anderson.  Secretary. 
Hernando.  Miss. 

In  order  to  coordinate  dates  for  field  trials,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  Field  Trial  Clubs  was  organized  June  6, 
1958.  Later  the  Association  initiated  the  Eastern  Open 
Shooting  Dog  Classic  which  was  held  annually  at  Camp 
Pickett  from  1958  to  1964  and  then  moved  to  the  new 
Elm  Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area  at  South  Hill  in  1965. 
The  Classic  is  an  open  stake  with  one  hour  heats.  The 
$1,000.00  cash  purse  is  divided  to  give  $500.00  to  the  first 
place  winner.  $300.00  to  the  second  place  winner,  and 
$200.00  to  the  third  place  winner.  All  dogs  placed  must 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  honor  voluntarily  another  dog 
on  point:  if  a  dog  does  not  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
first  series,  the  judges  may  request  that  he  be  brought  back 
and   given   such   an   opportunity.    In   addition   to   the   cash 

purse,  the  Virginia  Trophy  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  winner 

(Continued   on    page  21) 


Dogs     nnust     demonstrate     a     willingness     to 
honor    voluntarily    another   dog's   find. 


Commission    photo    by    Kesteloo 
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DOGS 


By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CORNWELL 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Blacksburg 


THIS  is  a  busy  time  for  the  "Rovers,"  "Spots,"  "Las- 
sies." and  the  millions  of  other  dogs  whose  masters  use 
them  in  the  art  of  hunting.  Somewhere  in  the  distant, 
prehistoric  past,  wolf-like  ancestors  of  the  modern  dog 
crept  close  to  a  camp  of  prehistoric  man.  Thus  began  an 
association  that  over  the  generations  of  dog  and  man  has 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

^^Tiile  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  dog  was  the  first 
animal  to  be  domesticated  by  man,  it  is  not  actually  known 
when  this  occurred.  About  15.000  years  ago.  Stone  Age 
men  painted  stories  on  cave  walls  showing  how  domesticated 
dogs  helped  in  hunting.  Fossils  chipped  from  earth  and 
rock  deposited  more  than  15,000,000  years  ago  reveal  that 
at  least  four  different  kinds  of  wild  dogs  were  alive  then. 

These  ancient  dogs  included  the  long-headed,  wolf-like 
dogs  from  which  evolved  the  mastiffs.  St.  Bernards,  New- 
foundlands, and  the  other  big.  long-legged  dogs.  The  fos- 
sils include  remains  of  short-faced,  round-headed  dogs  that 
probably  lead  to  the  Pekingese,  the  pug.  and  the  toy 
spaniel.  These  two  basic  genetic  strains  probably  had  dis- 
tinct personalities,  since  the  long-headed  dogs  were  in- 
clined toward  living  and  hunting  as  a  pack,  while  the 
round-headed  types  probably  lived  a  more  individual  exist- 
ence. Many  of  today's  dogs,  including  most  of  the  hunting 
dogs,  represent  an  intermediate  condition  in  which  both 
the  structure  and  temperament  of  the  two  basic  genetic 
strains  have  been  merged  through  thousands  of  years  of 
selection   by   man. 

As  soon  as  the  relationship  between  man  and  dog  be- 
came established,  it  was  only  natural  that  man  take  a  hand 
in  the  development  of  dogs  to  fit  his  needs.  Probably,  pre- 
historic man  simply  ate  or  refused  to  give  shelter  to  the 
least  capable  dogs;  whereas  those  that  showed  the  greatest 
ability  to  perform  whatever  task  man  wanted  were  given 
special  treatment  to  insure  their  survival.  Dog  historians 
are  commonly  in  agreement  that  an  important  reason  for 
domestication  of  the  dog  was  its  assistance  in  the  securing 
of  food.  A  few  students  of  man  and  dogs  have  held  that  man 
could  not  have  achieved  his  current  civilization  without  the 
aid  of  the  dog.  Only  after  the  dog  used  his  keen  senses  to 
guard  women,  children,  and  the  camp  site  was  man  able  to 
move  into  permanent  dwellings.  In  return  for  this  protection, 
the  guard  dogs  were  rewarded  with  food  and  shelter.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  long-headed  dogs  were  initially  used  for 
hunting,  but  the  round-headed  dogs  became  the  guard  dogs 
and   the  true  members  of  the   family. 

Although  the  dog's  contributions  to  man  have  been  many 
and  varied,  probably  none  are  more  important  than  those  to 
human  health.  The  dog  is  much  like  man  in  his  psychology, 
physiology,  and  nutrition.  Many  medical  advances  were 
first  researched  and  developed  on  dogs.  Our  knowledge  of 
vitamins,  for  example,  stems  from  early  basic  research  on 
dog  nutrition.  The  discovery  of  insulin  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  diabetes  may  be  traced  hack  to  research  on  the 
dog's  pancreas.  And  today,  the  great  advances  in  surgical 
transplants  were  pioneered  on  dogs.  The  great  demand  for 
dogs  for  use  in  medical  research  has  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  most  disgusting  of  all  criminals, 
the  dognapper.  (^angs  of  dognappers  are  operating  across 


the  United  States,  stealing  household  pets  and  selling  them 
to  medical  laboratories  for  research.  New  legislation  is  cur- 
rently before  Congress  to  make  dognapping  a  federal  crime. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  dog  population  of  the 
United  States  is,  but  a  1965  estimate  placed  the  number  at 
26,000,000.  The  amount  of  food  purchased  by  Americans 
for  their  dogs  probably  exceeds  a  staggering  500,000  tons. 
In  1964.  nearly  $500,000,000  was  spent  on  dog  food. 


THE  SPEECHLESS  ONES 

I  speak  for  the  speechless  ones 

who  are  unable  to  speak 
And  tell  of  the  countless  woes 

inflicted  upon  the  weak. 
People  are  thoughtless  creatures, 

and  some  of  them  even  cruel. 
How  many  humans  are  there 

Who  live  by  the  Golden  Rule? 
Animals  cannot  write  protests 

or  appeal  to  a  court  of  law, 
They  have  to  depend  on  people 

for  food  or  an  injured  paw. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  children 

and  be  cast  aside  to  die 
( )n  a  county  dump  or  roadside. 

Where  cars  go  whizzing  by? 
Would  you  like  to  exist  on  garbage  and  bones. 

and  often  nothing  at  all? 
( )r  be  kept  in  a  cage  for  a  season, 

just  to  hunt  a  bit  in  the  fall? 
What  of  the  wounded  deer 

who  drags  itself  off  to  die. 
Or  a  wing-ed  bird  that  is  crippled 

and  can  no  longer  fly? 
Man  was  given  dominion 

over  beast  both  wild  and  tame — 
His  unconcern  for  cruelty 

is  really  a  burning  shame. 
If  (Jod  made  all  His  creatures, 

and  notes  each  sparrow's  fall, 
How  can  we  hope  for  forgiveness 

if  me  are  not  kind   to  all? 

MRS.  EVERETT  WADDEY 

Chairman  of  Education 

Northern  Neck  Animal  Welfare  League 

Heathsville 


A  1960  study  showed  that  approximately  2,250.000  hunt- 
ers own  dogs  used  expressly  for  hunting.  These  hunters 
spend  about  $160,000,000  to  take  care  of  their  dogs,  an 
average  of  $1 1  per  hunter.  For  those  who  have  experienced 
the  thrill  of  hunting  with  a  well-trained  dog,  the  money  is 
well  spent.  As  for  the  conservation  of  game  aniraals,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  only  15  percent  of  our  hunters  use  dogs. 
Because  of  the  dog's  skill  in  locating  wounded  game,  more 
cripples  are  recovered  by  the  hunter  and  his  dog  and  carried 
home  to  the  table. 

We  can  all  be  thankful  for  that  prehistoric  day  when  wild 
dog  and  wild  man  first  learned  to  work  together.  We  owe 
much  to  the  dog,  including  kind  and  humane  treatment. 
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Bird    Dog    Field  Trials       (Continued  from  page  19) 

for  one  year.  Three  wins  by  the  same  owner  are  required  for 
permanent  possession.  The  trophy  consists  of  a  Steuben  glass 
urn  engraved  with  a  flying  quail  and  mounted  on  a  walnut 
base.  The  trophy  was  placed  in  competition  in  1962  and 
was  won  by  a  pointer  bitch  named  Miss  Arkansas,  owned  by 
the  writer  and  handled  by  George  Hamm  of  Bealeton,  Vir- 
ginia. The  running  of  the  Classic  was  canceled  in  1963  be- 
cause of  drought  conditions  at  Camp  Pickett.  In  1964  the 
trophy  was  won  by  Shenandoah  Babie,  a  pointer  bitch 
owned  by  William  T.  Allen  of  McLean,  Virginia,  and  handl- 
ed by  George  Hamm.  The  1965  running  of  the  Classic  held 
in  November  at  the  Elm  Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area 
was  again  won  by  George  Hamm  with  a  male  pointer  named 
Carter's  Computronic,  owned  by  Russ  G.  Carter  of  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

In  March.  1965.  the  Association  initiated  the  Eastern 
Open  Derby  Classic  which  was  won  by  Greenwood's  Fancy 
Bill,  male  pointer  owned  and  handled  by  amateur  A.  L. 
Greenwood  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  derby  Classic  con- 
sists of  thirty  minute  heats  in  the  first  series,  and  a  minimum 
of  six  dogs  is  then  called  back  by  the  judges  to  run  for 
one  hour.  A  cash  purse  is  paid  and  consists  of  sixty  percent 
of  the  entry  fees  divided  to  give  fifty  percent  to  the  first 
place  dog.  thirty  percent  to  the  second,  and  twenty  percent 
to  the  third. 

As  a  result  of  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Eastern  Open 
Shooting  Dog  Classic,  application  was  made  to  the  American 
Field  for  authorization  of  a  National  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Championship.  A  new  organization  was  formed  in  April 
1961.  and  the  first  championship  was  held  at  Hawfield  near 
Orange,  Virginia,  in  December  1961.  Members  of  the  organ- 
ization were  Parke  C.  Brinkley.  President,  of  McLean,  Va.; 
W.  S.  Richardson,  Vice-President,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Verle 
Farrow,  Secretary-Treasurer,  of  Fairfax.  Va.;  the  late 
Franklin  C.  Baugh,  Director,  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  Harold  A. 
Crane.  Director,  of  Port  Republic,  Md.;  and  Guy  H.  Lewis. 
Director,  of  McLean,  Va.  The  first  championship  was  won 
by  a  pointer  bitch  named  Baker's  Paladel,  owned  by  John 
Baker  of  Washington.  D.  C,  and  handled  by  Ed  Mougin  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  The  1962  champion  was  McCaskill's  Mr. 
Ranger,  male  pointer  owned  by  L.  F.  McCaskill  of  Rock- 
ingham. N.  C,  and  handled  by  Arthur  Bean  of  High  Point, 
\.  C.  Snipe's  Delivery  Jim.  male  pointer  owned  by  W.  S. 
Richardson  of  Richmond.  Va.,  and  handled  by  Harvey 
Jordan  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  won  the  1963  renewal.  Dimples, 
pointer  bitch  owned  by  Robert  Baker  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
and  handled  by  Dave  Grubb  of  Lake  Orion,  Mich.,  won  the 
1964  event.  The  winner  of  the  National  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Championship   receives  a  rash   award  of  SI. 500.00,   an  oil 

Breakaway    scene    at    typical    Eastern    Open    Shooting    Dog    Clastic    at 
Cannp    Pickett. 


Officials     of     Northern     Virginia     Field     Trial     Club    show     new     trophies 

placed   in   competition   at  the    1965   fall   trial.   Left  to   right:    P.   B.   Smith, 

holding   Satilla   Stormy   Hayride   Derby  Trophy;   Gerald    B.   Herring;   and 

the   author,    holding    the    Paladin    Frank    Puppy   Trophy. 

portrait  of  the  champion  by  world-famous  Iwan  Lotton,  and 
the  Hawfield  Trophy  for  one  year.  Heats  are  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  the  winner  must  demonstrate  a  willingness 
to  honor  a  brace-mate  on  rigid  point.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  run  in  the  Championship,  a  dog  must  have  won  a  place- 
ment  in   a   recognized   open   shooting  dog   stake. 

If  you  like  bird  dogs  and  bird  dog  people,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  attend  a  field  trial.  From  the  following  list 
select  the  club  nearest  you  and  write  or  call  the  secretary. 
He  will  be  glad  to  add  your  name  to  his  mailing  list,  and 
next  spring  you  will  receive  a  program  in  plenty  of  time 
to  make  plans  to  attend  the  next  trial. 

1.  Cockade  Bird  Dog  Club — Francis  Goodwyn,  Secre- 
tary, 19  North  Union  Street,  Petersburg,  Va. 

2.  Northern  Virginia  Field  Trial  Club — Gerald  B.  Her- 
ring. Secretary.  2943  Rosemoor  Lane,  Fairfax,  Va. 

3.  Rappahannock  Bird  Dog  Club — R.  1.  Hitt,  Secretary. 
P.  O.  Box  2,  Remington.  Va. 

I.  Tidewater-West  Point  Field  Trial  Club — Robert  J. 
Walsh,  Secretary.  King  and  Queen  Street,  West  Point,  Va. 

5.  Virginia  Amateur  Field  Trial  Association — Parke  C. 
Brinkley.  Secretary.   1131   Litton   Lane,   McLean,  Va. 

6.  Virginia  Capitol  Field  Trial  Association — T.  L.  Cur- 
rie.  Secretary,  3426  West  Gary  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

7.  Association  of  Virginia  Field  Trial  Clubs — Verle 
Farrow,  Secretary.  13205  Johnny  Moore  Lane.  Clifton.  Va. 

8.  National  Open  Shooting  Dog  Championship  Associa- 
tion— Verle  Farrow.  Secretary,  13205  Johnny  Moore  Lane, 
Clifton,  Va. 

9.  Bluestone  Bird  Dog  Club — C.  E.  Ball,  Secretary.  Box 
472,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

10.  Cumberland  Valley  Field  Trial  Club — Charles  R. 
Bain,  Secretary,  P.  0.  Box  38,  Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va. 

11.  National  Capital  Field  Trial  Club,  Inc.— P.  B.  Smith, 
Secretary,  9914  East  Bexhill  Drive,  Kensington,  Md. 

12.  Bedford  County  Game  and  Fish  Association — C.  A. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Route  2,  Bedford,  Va. 

13.  Virginia-Carolina  Field  Trial  Club — W.  E.  Anderson, 
Secretary,  615  Masonic  Building,  Danville,  Va. 
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Wildlife  in  Outdoor  Recreation      (Continued  from  page  5) 

the  quality  experience.  He  cited  bow  and  arrow  deer  hunt- 
ing and  fishing-for-fun  trout  streams.  Both  are  excellent 
examples. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  thinking  and 
experience  of  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Council  on  the 
subject  of  bow  and  arrow  deer  hunting.  In  1949  there  were 
about  1300  licensed  archers  who  killed  13  bucks  during  a 
one-week  bucks-only  season.  It  was  decided  that  in  this  little, 
densely  populated  State,  bow  and  arrow  deer  hunting  was 
one  way  to  encourage  healthful  outdoor  recreation  with 
a  minimum  drain  on  the  resource.  The  season  was  length- 
ened :  it  was  set  in  the  early  fall  when  the  weather  was 
nicest ;  either  sex  hunting  was  allowed.  Participation  mush- 
roomed. At  first,  most  were  either  good  archers  who  knew 
nothing  about  deer  hunting,  or  good  deer  hunters  who 
couldn't  hit  the  walls  of  a  barn  from  inside  with  the  doors 
closed.  Slowly  both  groups  overcame  their  deficiencies.  By 
1958  there  were  over  25.000  licensed  deer  archers,  enjoying 
a  five-week  season  and  harvesting  almost  1300  legal  deer.  As 
Dr.  Cain  pointed  out.  here  was  quality  recreation  ex- 
perience with  a  negligible  drain  on  the  resource. 

Quality  fishing  is  not  too  difficult  to  provide  or  maintain 
if  we  can  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  experience  rather  than 
the  meat.  There  is  still  need  for  increased  promotion  of 
this  idea  and  education  of  the  public.  There  is  also  need 
for  methods  of  improving  the  capabilities — the  skill — of 
most  license  buyers.  There  are  minor  problems  of  oft- 
captured  fish  becoming  hook  shy,  etc.,  but  in  general,  fish- 
ing for  fun  experiments  have  worked — at  least  with  sal- 
monids. 

Hunting  presents  more  serious  problems.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  that  I  am  a  believer  in 
adequate  harvest.  Nothing  in  my  training  or  my  experience 
has  shown  that  animal  ( including  fish  and  bird )  populations 
could  not  explode  when  given  the  right  set  of  environmental 
factors,  or  that  hunting  harvests  had  a  serious  impact  on 
the  following  fall's  supply.  However,  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
quality  experience  for  an  increasing  number  of  hunters  from 
the  same  or  shrinking  environment,  and  therefore  a  limited 
supply  of  game,  we  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole 
concept. 

Both  wildlife  photography  and  dog  trials  offer  a  partial 
answer.  Shooting  preserves  with  artificially  propagated  birds, 
while  expensive,  also  satisfy  some.  I  am  wondering,  how- 
ever, if,  in  this  age  of  technical  advancement  and  gadgetry, 
we  cannot  find  a  better  answer.  I  still  insist  there  is  an 
honest,  decent,  and  completely  wholesome,  legitimate  thrill 
in  shooting  a  bounding  deer,  a  wheeling  pintail  or  a 
dodging   grouse. 

We  have  gunstock-mounted  movie  cameras.  Why  not  pic- 
ture shells  for  our  shotguns,  a  shell  or  simulated  shell  that 
records  where  the  gun  is  pointed,  perhaps  even  superimpos- 
ing a  shot  pattern  over  what  it  shows.  With  polaroid  type 
film,  the  hunter  would  have  his  results  in  10  seconds.  When 
the  hunter  desired,  every  third,  fifth,  or  tenth  shell  could 
be  a  regular  shot  shell.  Or  perhaps  we  could  have  a  photo- 
electric cell  on  our  guns  that  would  record  when  we  squeezed 
the  trigger  on  a  bird  in  range,  thus  allowing  a  record  of  our 
success  but  leaving  the  bird  as  a  target  for  the  next  "hunt- 
er." 

Two  of  my  most  memorable  hunting  experiences  do  not 
involve  harvest,  but  are  related  to  my  being  a  hunter.  If  I 
had  not  enjoyed  the  thrills  of  hunting,  I  don't  believe  they 


would  be  so  memorable.  On  one  occasion  after  shooting  a 
limit  of  two  or  three  black  ducks,  I  sat  for  almost  three 
hours  watching  over  500  birds  stool  to  my  decoys.  A  storm 
was  brewing,  and  they  came  in  twos,  singles  and  flocks. 
They  dove  from  almost  out  of  sight;  they  skimmed  in  over 
the  water.  I  sat  enthralled.  My  Chesapeake  thought  I'd  lost 
my  mind  and  never  really  forgave  me  for  that  afternoon. 
On  another  occasion  on  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska,  I 
forgot  all  about  shooting  mallards  and  sat  for  hours  with 
my  mouth  open,  marveling  at  the  flights  of  sandhill  cranes 
passing  in  perfect  formation  with  their  strange,  wild  cry. 

There  must  be  a  way  to  combine  hunting  thrills,  a 
limited  harvest,  and  good  wildlife  management  in  spite  of 
mushrooming  human  populations.  We  need  more  imagina- 
tion in  developing  programs  and  a  better  system  of  educat- 
ing Americans  to  quality  outdoor  experiences. 

I  hope  that  underlying  my  remarks  and  running  through 
them  you  have  detected  my  own  conviction  that  fish  and 
wildlife  do  now,  and  will  continue  to  occupy  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  national  outdoor  recreation  program. 
It  is  equally  important,  however,  that  the  nation's  fish  and 
game  administrators  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  separate  or 
isolated  place.  The  role  of  fish  and  wildlife  must  be  integrat- 
ed into  the  total  outdoor  recreation — the  total  resource  man- 
agement picture.  At  times  it  will  be  paramount,  at  times 
minor.  We  have  administered  fish  and  game  for  so  long 
as  an  independent  entity  with  independent  financing  that 
we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  are  coming  of  age  and  developing  significant 
financial  support. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  grant  program 
is  just  getting  underway.  As  of  September  10,  $321,357  has 
been  obligated  in  planning  grants;  12  state  plans  have  been 
submitted  and  are  being  reviewed.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
we  expect  to  have  30  to  35  comprehensive  state-wide  plans 
submitted.  To  date,  Congress  has  appropriated  $94"^ 
million  for  matching  grants  to  states.  Revenues,  especially 
from  the  sticker  and  from  entrance  and  user  fees,  have 
been  below  estimates.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  pay-as-you- 
go  concept  is  sound.  Users  should  contribute.  With  your 
help  and  with  greater  understanding  by  the  public  of  what 
is  involved,  we  are  confident  that  revenues  will  equal  ap- 
propriations and  our  early  estimates. 

Fish  and  game  programs  can  and  should  constitute 
significant  portions  of  state-wide  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plans.  We  consider  it  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  plans  which  are  submitted  are  comprehensive  and 
that  they  include  fish  and  game  considerations  and  pro- 
grams along  with  the  other  outdoor  recreation  require- 
ments of  your  state.  We  expect  the  state  fish  and  game 
administrators  to  see  that  state  plans  properly  reflect  the 
role  that  hunting,  fishing  and  the  other  recreational  uses 
of  fish  and  wildlife  should  play  in  state  outdoor  recreation 
programs. 

Let  us  all  work  together  to  develop  outdoor  recreation 
programs  as  a  part  of  sound  resource  management  so  that 
future  generations  can  look  on  our  works  and  rejoice  that 
we  understood  man's  relationship  to  his  environment  and 
acted  accordingly. 

If  those  who  follow  us  are  able  to  enjoy  green,  open 
spaces;  if  their  lakes  and  streams  are  full  and  clean;  if 
they  know  the  thrill  of  landing  a  surging  trout  or  seeing 
a  crossing  brant — they,  I  feel  sure,  will  not  judge  our 
stewardship  as  we  do  that  of  Prince  Ozymandias! 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


THE  canvasback  is  one  of  our  most  striking  ducks.  In 
the   male   the   head   and   neck   are   reddish,   the   lower 
back  and  sides  white,  lightly   barred  with  black,  and 
the  belly  white.  As  is  the  case  with  most  birds,  the  female 
is  duller,   cinnamon   where  the  male  is   red,   and  the  back 
marked  with  grayish  brown  where  the  male  is  white. 

Sometimes  this  species  i*;  confused  with  the  closely  related 
redhead.  The  males  of  both  birds  have  reddish  heads  and 
black  upper  breasts,  but  the  red  is  duller  in  the  canvas- 
back.  The  best  field  mark,  however,  is  the  shape  of  the 
head,  the  redhead  having  the  usual  high  forehead  of  a 
duck,  while  in  the  canvasback  the  head  and  bill  are  stream- 
lined. 

The  canvasback  is  a  visitor  to  Virginia,  from  November 
to  March.  In  early  days  it  was  enormously  abundant  on  the 
Potomac  and  at  Back  Bay  but  decreased  until  by  1900  it 
was  rather  uncommon.  Since  then  it  has  become  common 
again,  although  nothing  like  as  much  so  as  in  early  times. 
Jack  Perkins,  while  manager  at  the  Back  Bay  Refuge,  made 
a  high  count  of  20,000,  where  it  is  still  the  most  common 
duck.  The  Virginia-North  Carolina  coastal  area  is  the  winter 
resort  for  a  large  part  of  the  individuals  of  this  species. 
West  of  Tidewater  it  becomes  progressively  more  uncom- 
mon. In  the  Valley  we  have  only  a  few  records. 

The  breeding  territory  of  the  bird  is  in  the  Northwest, 
with  occasional  pairs  as  far  east  as  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. The  nest,  built  up  from  the  bottom  in  shallow  water, 
is  large  enough  to  hold  8  or  10  eggs,  to  which  are  often 


added  several  eggs  by  wandering  redhead  or  ruddy  duck 
females.  It  is  lined  with  gray  down  from  the  mother  duck. 
After  the  eggs  are  laid  the  male  deserts  the  female,  on  the 
policy  of  "let  the  women  do  the  work."  and  joins  carefree 
flocks  of  other  males. 

in  its  migrations  this  duck  Hies  in  large  flocks  in  the 
V-shaped  formation  common  to  so  many  wildfowl.  It  is 
probably  the  fa«test  of  our  ducks  in  flight.  While  flight 
speeds  are  often  exaggerated,  especially  by  the  hunter  who 
has  missed  his  shot,  these  birds  can  make  up  to  70  miles  an 
hour. 

Hunters  have  always  considered  the  canvasback  a  prize, 
both  because  of  its  beauty  and  its  excellence  for  the  table. 
Its  flesh  is  at  its  best  when  the  bird  has  been  feeding  on  the 
wild  celery,  or  eel  grass,  buds  and  roots.  This  is  a  common 
food  at  Back  Bay.  It  is  the  wild  celery,  Vallisneria,  which 
gives  the  duck  the  specific  part  of  its  Latin  name,  Aythya 
valisineria.  About  four-fifths  of  its  food  is  made  up  of 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  an  expert  diver,  often  gathering  its 
food  in  20  feet  of  water. 

This  bird  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  common 
names  are  often  more  stable  than  scientific  ones.  It  has  al- 
ways been  called  canva'^back,  but  the  first  part  of  its  tech- 
nical name,  the  part  that  designates  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs,  has  been  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  years.  First  called  by  Alexander  Wilson  Anas,  it  has 
since  been  Aristonetta,  Manila,  Aythya,  Nyroca,  and  now 
Aythya  again.  The  valisineria  part  has  not  changed. 
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Optometrists  Join  In  Hunter  Safety  Program 


Dr.  Gregory  Toler,   representing  fhe  Virginia   Optometric  Association,   screens   a    youngster's   vision 
as  part  of  a  hunting  safety  program   being   conducted    jointly  with   the  Commission   of  Game   and 

Inland    Fisheries. 

The  Virginia  Optometric  Association  has  joined  forces  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  its  efforts  to  educate  and  examine  prospective  hunters  throughout  the 
state  to  reduce  the  potential  for  hunting  accidents.  Good  vision  is  important 
in  hunting  safety,  and  if  visual  difficulties  are  corrected,  or  at  least  recognized,  the 
chances  for  tragedy  are  lessened. 

A  visual  screening  process  has  been  developed  by  the  State  Optometric  As- 
sociation to  measure  the  gross  visual  capabilities  of  prospective  hunters.  During  a 
recent  four-hour  hunter  safety  course  in  Chesterfield  County,  15  boys  ranging  in 
age  from  11  to  16  years  were  run  through  the  screening  process.  Of  these,  one 
was  found  to  have  no  depth  perception  and  five  other  boys  were  advised  to  have  a 
thorough  eye  examination  to  see  if  correction   was  necessary. 

Similar  eye  checks  are  scheduled  to  be  held  throughout  Virginia.  Assuring 
that  his  vision  is  good  is  one  easy  step  every  hunter  could  and  .should  take  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  other  hunters. 


Triple  Treat 
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R.  G.   Edmonds  of  Austinville   is  shown   with   a  fine   triple  bag   of  game   and  fish   taken    in   Wythe 
County  during   the  first  two   weeks   of   November.   The   three   trophies   include    a    10    pound    7   ounce 
walleye,  a  4  pound  smallmouth  bass,  and  a    13    point  buck  downed  on  the  first  day  of  the  season. 
Not  all   Virginia   sportsmen   are   this   lucky,   but   it  can   be   done. 


Archery  Wounds  Not  Fatal 


All  bowhunters  worry  from  time  to 
time  over  the  fact  that  occasionally  an 
archer  will  stick  an  arrow  into  a  deer 
that  he  is  unable  to  recover.  The  con- 
science of  Gene  Spangler  of  Hiltons, 
Virginia,  was  eased  this  year  when  he 
learned  that  the  second  of  three  deer 
wounded  by  him  in  1964  had  been  killed 
by  another  hunter. 

Spangler's  bad  luck  spree  began  when 
he  hit  a  buck  from  his  tree  stand  in  a 
field  near  Sugar  Grove,  but  failed  to 
find  it  because  it  didn't  leave  a  blood 
trail.  The  next  morning  he  shot  a  doe 
in  the  head  from  the  same  stand  and  lost 
her  for  the  same  reason.  The  shaft  was 
broken  off  within  100  feet  of  where  the 
deer  was  hit  but  the  broadhead  remain- 
ed imbedded.  Later  in  the  season  he  hit 
another  doe  in  the  front  leg  but  lost  it 
after    several    hours    of   blood    trailing. 

The  first  good  news  came  last  season 
when  a  gun  hunter  from  near  his  home 
reported  killing  a  buck  in  that  area 
with  an  arrowhead  imbedded  in  him. 
Spangler  matched  his  broken  shaft  with 
the  portion  from  the  deer  and  found 
them  a  perfect  fit.  This  season  another 
archer  told  him  of  shooting  a  doe  near 
that  field  with  a  broadhead  imbedded 
in  its  forehead.  Upon  examining  the 
broadhead  point  and  evaluating  the 
angle  and  position  of  the  hit  Spangler 
was  positive  it  was  the  same  doe  he 
shot  the  previous  year.  The  arrowhead 
was  completely  healed  within  the  deer's 
skull  and  only  because  of  the  unusual 
bump  was  it  discovered.  Spangler  now 
has  high  hopes  that  his  third  wounded 
deer  did  not  die  and  will  show  up  in 
some  hunter's  possession  one  of  these 
days. 
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IWL  Wildlife  Seed  Plot  Contest 

John  Foster,  a  Junior  at  Dan  River 
High  School,  has  been  named  the  win- 
ner of  the  seventh  annual  Pittsyl- 
vania Future  Farmers  of  America  Wild- 
life Seed  Plot  contest.  The  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Gretna  Izaak  Walton 
League  meeting  in  November. 

John  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Foster  of  Ringgold,  Virginia.  His 
fourth-year  vocational  agriculture  proj- 
ects include  two  feeder  steers,  five  veal 
calves,  two  heifers  and  one  acre  of 
corn.  Young  Foster  won  the  grand  and 
reserved  champions  with  his  two  white- 
faced  animals  at  the  Danville  Junior 
Steer  Show  and  Sale  last  spring.  Bob 
McClenny.  one  of  his  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers,  stated  that  John  Foster 
is  an  excellent  student  in  class,  in  the 
shop,  and  at  home  with  his  projects. 
With  all  of  his  activities,  he  finds  time  to 
play  varsity  baseball,  basketball  and 
football,  said  McClenny. 

For  the  first  time  both  of  the  out- 
of-county  judges  ended  up  with  a  three- 
way  tie  for  second  place  in  scoring  these 
top  school  wildlife  seed  patches.  The 
three-way  tie  winners  were  Norman 
Payne,  Rt.  4,  Chatham  (winner  from 
Chatham  High  School)  ;  Jimmie  Robert- 
son, Hurt  (Gretna  High)  ;  and  Michael 
Davis,  Rt.  2,  FFA  winner  from  Tunstall. 

The  visiting  judges  were  Kit  Shaffer 
and  Hal  Myers,  representatives  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  They  scored  the  wildlife 
seed  patches  on  survival  and  germina- 
tion of  seed,  competition  from  weeds, 
different  types  of  plants,  seed  produc- 
tion, location  in  reference  to  cover  and 
water,  and  size  of  planting  or  area.  Both 
Shaffer  and  Myers  stated  that,  of  the 
many  Virginia  counties  observed  and 
checked  this  fall,  Pittsylvania  rated  the 
highest  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  seeds  in  the  planted  wildlife  patches. 

Each  of  the  boys  won  over  their 
fellow  Vo-Ag  members  in  their  respec- 
tive schools.  Cash  awards  were  present- 
ed to  the  members  by  T.  0.  Roberts, 
president  of  the  Pittsylvania  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  at  their  November  meeting. 
In  presenting  the  checks,  Roberts  said 
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Bob    McClenny,    Dan    River    Vo-Ag    teacher,    and 
John   Foster,  winner  of  Pittsylvania  County  wild- 
life   seed    plot. 

the  Izaak  Walton  League  was  glad  to 
have  a  part  in  encouraging  farm  boys 
to  practice  wildlife  conservation.  In  fact, 
he  said,  this  is  one  of  the  League's  main 
objectives. 

A.  B.  Culbertson,  vocational  agricul- 
ture teacher  from  Gretna  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  local  Izaak  Walton 
League,  explained  to  the  group  how  the 
county  wildlife  contest  is  conducted.  He 
said  the  four  winners  represented  some 
400  Pittsylvania  Vocational  Agriculture 
students  who  conducted  conservation 
plans.  Besides,  these  boys  distributed 
some  800  bags  of  seeds  to  farmers  and 
500  pair  of  breeding  quail  this  year. 
These  feed  patches,  which  last  most  of 
the  winter,  furnish  a  variety  of  feed  for 
quail,  wild  turkeys,  dove,  deer  and  rab- 
bits as  well  as  songbirds. 

Roberts,  in  closing,  stated  that  not 
only  are  hunters  indebted  to  these  wild 
game  conservation-minded  Vo-Ag  stu- 
dents, but  all  of  our  people  owe  them 
a  big  thank  y-o-u. 

—P.  J.  Myers 

Coordinator.    Vocational    Agriculture 

Pittsylvania  County 


Gun  Safety  Clinics 

A  total  of  276  Covington  High  School 
students  attended  a  one-week  Hunter 
Safety  Course  sponsored  by  the  Al- 
leghany County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  The  students  were  from 
six  physical  education  classes. 

The  course  was  also  conducted  at  the 
Alleghany  County  High  School  where 
550  students  completed  requirements 
and  received  certificates,  cards  and 
shoulder  patches. 

V.  J.  Whitmer,  Supervising  Warden 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  District  (not  in 
picture),  was  also  an  instructor  at  the 
Alleghany  County  High  School  courses. 

"School  authorities,  law  enforcement 
bodies  and  our  organization  term  both 
courses  a  real  success  and  plan  on  in- 
stituting it  on  a  yearly  basis  in  these 
two  schools.  We  also  plan  on  carrying 
out  the  program  in  the  upper  elementary 
grade  schools."  said  Paul  Siple,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alleghan\  I.W.L.A.  Chapter. 


Photo  by  Sullivan,   Winchester  Evening  Star 
Sunrise    at    camp. 


Photo    by    Miller    Studio,    Covington 

Covington  High  School  physical  education  stu- 
dents with  their  hunter  safety  instructors:  (back 
row,  left  to  right)  Wallace  Clark,  I.W.L.A. 
member;  Max  Swoope,  Alleghany  County 
sheriff;  Forest  Hanks,  Alleghany  County  game 
warden;  Don  Miller,  Bath  County  game  warden; 
Elmer  Arrington,  Rockbridge  County  game 
warden;  Paul  Siple,  president  of  Alleghany 
I.W.L.A.  Chapter;  John  Heretick,  Covington 
High  School  principal;  Hunter  Beam,  I.W.L.A. 
member;  Pete  Ergenbright,  Physical  Education 
instructor;  and  Howard  Simmons,  I.W.L.A. 
member. 

Scouts'  Fall  Camporee 

Approximately  700  Boy  Scouts  and 
their  adult  leaders  took  part  in  the  an- 
nual Fall  Camporee  of  the  Shenandoah 
Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  The  Camporee  was  held  in 
October  at  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
Park  on  Route  50,  east  of  Winchester. 
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Accident  Causes 

Over  the  years  "capsizing"  has  con- 
stantly led  all  other  types  of  accidents  in 
the  number  of  deaths. 

The  principal  causes  of  capsizing  are 
listed  as  "Other  Fault  of  Operator"  and 
"Improper  and  Over  Loading"  with  229 
and  85  fatalities,  respectively. 

The  coding  category  "Other  Fault  of 
Operator"  includes  such  things  as  "Im- 
proper installation  of  engine  or  equip- 
ment," "Overpowering  motorboat." 
"Proceeding  in  unseaworthy  craft."  and 
"Starting  engine  with  clutch  engaged." 

For  instance,  in  an  actual  case  two 
brothers-in-law  rented  a  14-foot  boat 
with  an  outboard  motor.  After  trying 
various  fishing  spots  they  attempted  to 
start  the  18  horsepower  outboard  engine. 
The  operator  thought  the  throttle  was 
in  the  start  position,  but  the  motor 
started  at  full  speed  with  the  steering 
wheel  bar  hard  right,  and  the  boat 
capsized.  The  first  man  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  was  tossed  clear  while 
the  second  man,  a  non-swimmer,  was 
trapped  under  the  boat.  The  swimmer 
extricated  the  non-swimmer  and  placed 
him  astride  the  capsized  hull.  After 
some  time  without  attracting  attention 
the  swimmer  made  for  shore  to  obtain 
help.  Upon  reaching  shore  he  looked 
back  just  in  time  to  see  his  brother-in- 
law  slip  from  the  hull.  He  drowned  be- 
fore the  swimmer  could  return. 

There  were  two  buoyant  cushions  on 
board,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  sudden 
casualty. 

In  this  case  there  was  operator  fault. 
However,  if  this  motor  had  been  built 
so  it  could  not  be  started  while  in  gear, 
this  casualty  and  similar  ones  would  not 
have  occurred. 

In  another  case,  three  men,  two  out- 
board motors,  two  twelve-volt  batteries, 
and  about  30  pounds  of  fishing  gear 
were  loaded  in  a  twelve-foot  boat.  This 
was  a  load  of  about  675  pounds.  The 
manufacturer's  specifications  recom- 
mended a  maximum  load  of  475  pound.>. 
Not  only  was  this  boat  overloaded,  but 
the  load  was  not  evenly  distributed  as 
well.  Entering  a  cross  current,  it  swamp- 


ed over  the  stern,  capsized  and  sank. 
Two  out  of  the  party  managed  to  swim 
to  shore;  the  third  man  never  made  it. 

Load  and  horsepower  limitations 
marked  on  your  boat  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

Our  accident  reports  over  the  past 
two  years  show  that  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  vessels  involved  in  accidents  were 
less  than  26  feet  in  length.  Because  the 
weekend  boater  with  his  trailer  is  most 
often  associated  with  smaller  boats,  a 
special  study  was  made  of  open  type  out- 
board motorboats  of  18  feet  or  less.  In 
an  effort  to  gain  insight  into  the  more 
frequent  but  less  serious  type  accidents, 
this  study  was  based  on  the  number  of 
vessels  involved  in  the  various  type  ac- 
cidents rather  than  on  the  number  of 
fatalities. 


'Weight    like   that   would    sink   the    boat, 
so  we've  got  to  load  on  the  run." 


The  four  cause  categories  which  in- 
volved the  greatest  number  of  vessels  in 
accidents  were  (1)  "Fault  of  Other 
Person,"  (2)  "No  Proper  Lookout,"  (3) 
"Ignorance  or  Failure  to  Comply  with 
Rules  for  Safe  Boating,"  and  (4)  "Lack 
of  Operating  Experience  Type  Actions." 

Examining  some  of  these  cases  we  find 
many  experienced  boaters  involved  in  ac- 
cidents as  a  result  of  mental  lapses.  In 
one  case  an  experienced  skipper  was 
cruising  close  to  shore  when,  attracted 
by  his  dog's  movement,  he  turned  to 
pet  the  dog.  A  low  hanging  limb  from  a 
tree  struck  the  operator  necessitating 
emergency  treatment. 

In  another  case  an  operator,  alone 
in  his  boat  and  towing  a  skier,  sat  on 
the  gunwale  where  he  could  look  both 
ahead  and  astern  to  best  advantage. 
When   the  skier  fell,   the  operator  turn- 


ed the  boat  to  head  back.  However, 
while  turning,  the  boat  collided  with  a 
log.  jarring  him  out  of  the  boat.  The 
boat  continued  circling,  ran  into  the 
displaced  operator,  and  finally  stopped 
when  the  fuel  supply  was  exhausted. 

These  cases  like  many  others  could 
in  a  final  analysis  be  attributed  to  the 
fault  of  the  operator.  The  operators  in 
the  previous  examples  would  probably 
admit  that  they  knew  their  actions  wtre 
wrong,  if  they  had  taken  time  to  think 
about  it. 

Our  statistics  show  that  experienced 
boaters  are  involved  in  the  greatest 
number  of  casualties.  Many  of  these 
result  from  acts  that  the  overconfident 
veteran  knows  are  improper. 

For  those  interested  in  probability, 
the  odds  that  the  average  boat  operator 
will  have  his  vessel  involved  in  a  fatal 
accident  are  one  in  7,500.  There  are 
five  simple  rules  that  will  improve  these 
odds   considerably: 

(1)  If  you  don't  overload  your  vessel, 
your  odds  are  one  in  8,000. 

(2)  Then,  if  you  handle  your  vessel 
prudently,  not  operating  at  excessive 
speed,  not  drinking,  and  maintaining 
proper  lookout,  your  odds  are  one  in 
17.500. 

(3)  Now,  if  you  do  not  operate  in 
wind  and  water  conditions  too  severe 
for  your  vessel,  your  odds  are  one  in 
19,500. 

(4)  In  addition,  if  you  .seat  your 
occupants  properly  and  assure  that  they 
stay  there  so  that  they  do  not  fall  over- 
board, your  odds  are  one  in  63,000. 

(5)  If  having  done  all  that,  you  then 
make  your  passengers  wear  life  preser- 
vers the  chances  of  having  a  fatality 
are  one  in  210.000. 

The  above  odds  reflect  the  fact  that 
boating  can  be  a  relatively  safe  activity; 
but  we  still  cannot  let  it  rest  at  that 
because  1.101  lives  were  reported  lost 
last  year. 

With  the  coordination  of  our  educa- 
tional activities  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  small  boat  industry  and  the  boating 
public,  the  safety  record  can  be  im- 
proved. 
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If  you  have  liked  Virginia  Wildlife's  cover  art  you  will 
like  these  reproductions  even  more.  Eight  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  for  covers  from  recent  issues  have  been 
handsomely  reproduced  on  heavy  stock  with  '/2  inch 
white  border.  Suitable  for  framing,  one  of  these  sets 
will  be  a  treasured  addition  to  any  wildlife  picture  col- 
lection. 


Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  Virginia,  and  send  it  with  your  order  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642, 
Richmond  13,  Virginia.  Please  do  not  send  cash  through 
the  mail. 


BEAVER 


